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General Vacancies. 



Commissioning Editor: Publishing 
International Politics 

Wheatsheaf Books, a leading international publisher in the social sciences, 
wishes to appoint a Commissioning Editor to develop the Defence, Strategic 
Studies and International Politics list. A relevant background in one or more of 
these publishing areas is necessary together with the personal qualities of 
initiative, energy and enthusiasm required for commissioning at a senior level. 
Age is not especially important. This is an opportunity for an able and 
ambitious editor to make a major upward move in terms of status and rewards. 
Regular travel to the U.S. is an essential part of the job and the salary will be 
negotiated at a very attractive level, plus car and the usual benefits. A 
candidate with a background in publishing will probably be preferred, 
although a university or polytechnic teacher wishing to move into publishing 
will be considered. 

Applications in writing with full c.v. to: 

John Spiers, Chairman, Wheatsheaf Books Limited, 

16 Ship Street, Brighton, Sussex BN1 1AD. 


Change Your Mind 
Change Your Life 

Non-flctlon author saeka duIi- 
ffahor or co-publiaiiar far fm- 
agjnltlve 80.000 ward hook 
with 800 humorous cartoon 
Illustrations and practical 
direction for masa readership. 
(Psychology i Philosophy, 

Morality, Love, Life, Truth, 
Higher Conic lou an oaa. ate.) 
Leon Norell. 41 Jelllcoa Has.. 
Oenaburgh St., London NW1 
SAY. 
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THE 

UNIVERSITY 
OF GENEVA 

THE UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 
solicits applications for a full professor- 
ship of History of Greek and Roman 
Religion. 

Those interested and suitably qualified 
should request the full particulars of the 
post from the Secretary of the Faculty of 
Letters, rue de Candolle 3, 1211 Genfcve 
4. (Switzerland). The deadline for 
completec) applications is 30 April 1987: 


AM INBTITUf.FOn OBERBBT- 
XKR — und Oolmetscheraua- 
bildunu der Gelateswlsaen- 
achaftllchsn Fakultflt dar 
UnlveriltHt Wien 1st ab lofort 
die neu alngarlchtete Plan- 
■ telle nines Ordentllchen 
UnlveraitHtaprofeiiora fQr 
Uberaatzunoawlaaanachaft zu 
beaetxsn. Von dam kdnrtlgen 
Stel lanlnhaber wlrd nrwar- 
tet. doB or — die Porachunga- 
achwerpunkte dea Institute — 
arundlaoenforachung im Be - 
relch daa Ubarsetzens und 
Dolmetachena — Tarmlna- 
loglaforBchung — Pach- 
apraohenforacTiung batraut; — 
die FortfUhrung der prax- 
laorlentlerten und intardlaal- 
plInKren Auablldung am In- 
atltut gawHhrlelatati — didak- 
tlachs Bsrdhigung bealtzt; — 
Qber elne hone Bprachkom- 
petona In mlndgstens elner 
der am Inetftut vorranglg 
gelahrtan Premdaprachan 
verfOgt. — aufgrund seiner 
blah origan THtlgkelt arkan- 
nen mat. dafl er zur organise- 
torlachan Laltung elnea 
Ctroninatltuta berahlpl 1 st. 
Dewar be r/lnnen aolltan In 
mdgllchat vlelen der rolgan- 
don Gobi ato in Forschung und 
Lehre euagewteaen aalni 
uberaatzungawlaaensahafti 
aproohor worbnf omchung . 
Tazttingulatlak. kankraatlve 



UNIVERSITY 


01 DUBLIN 


TRINITY COILKGK 


M.PHIL IN 
ANGLO-IRISH 
LITERATURE 


Applications are Invited for this 
one-year taught course. The 
next session will begin In 
October, 1987. 

For further details and appli- 
cation forma, please write to 
the Dean of Graduate 
Studies, Trinity College, 
Dublin 2. 

The dosing date for receipt 
of completed applications le 
16th April, 1987. 


Books & Prints. 


KLBNBTT WORLDWIDE BOOK 
SERVICE, free O/P Book- 
March UK and US. Pomona I 
attention. Free search, 1 
Frankham Cotta.. Mark 

SnuAJKOTiJhff 3PD 

THE BRITISH BMPIRR - Cata- 
logue of lecondhand books 
from Wlgram Bool 
combe. 

Abbot, 


Spracherwarbaforachung. ' cmnba ffil aighkawfm 

Taztlingulatlok. kontraatlva Abbot D^onTfilSqsn 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 

Program in 

Comparative Literature 

. Distinguished senior appointment in Comparative 
Literature; appointment probably to be held In 
assocation with a national literature department. 
-Candidates should have major scholarly publi- 
cations Including work In literary theory and/or 
Interdisciplinary studies. • 

Respond to Program in Comparative Literature, ' 
Stanford University, Stanford, CA 94305. ., 

Stanford University is particularly Interested In 
receiving applications from a broad spectrum of 
people Including women, .mejubers of ethnic 
minorities and disabled individuals. 


All advertisements are subject 
to the conditions of acceptance 
of Times Newspapers Ltd, 
eppies of which are 
available on request 


TIM 


vrarbungavorauasatzunai 
Habllltatlon oder glalcnwar- 
tlgo Quallflkatton. Be we r- 
bungen alnd unter Ballaga 
Blnaa Curriculum vltza und 

S rulim Angaben Ubor die 
ramdapraohankanntnlsae, 
elnea Bchrlftaiivurzeichnlsae, 
elner Auratelluno der gabel- 
tonan Letirvarnnstaltunaan 
aowla Angaben Qbar 
Erfahrunq In der akademl- 
®ohen Selbat vnr wait ung bis 
15. Mai 1987 an daa DaRenat 
der GeiataiWIasonschaft- 
Itchan Fakult&t.der Unlvaral- 
tlt Wien (Dr. Karl Luagar- 
• Hina 1, A- tO 10 Wlon) zu 
rlchtan. 

CITY UNIVERSITY of New 
Vork, Graduate ■ Center, 


F SC.X? UR .!T. AT ” ,D “ >ook 

NobcI,, write or phone i 
BOOK CALL, c/o New Cn- 
n»*n Boakahop. 59 Blm St., 

sfcj SGTwvsr ffirabt 

welcome 

**JEI>A PAYNI flnda books. 
A* h f • ■ “P o ° k ■ h ° o , JIB, High 
St, AzbNdga, Someraot. 9 • 

ARAB WORLD - CENTRAL 
ASIA, — Rare and out-of- 
prlnt books. Catalogues 
available David Lompn Ltd, 

“-•"TIS.,""* i; VffSsi 


Associate or Full Professor-, 
Joint aDFolntrnant in ‘ 
loaophy and Classics. . 
September 1B87 or 1 


Pour counei per year pri- 
.. . c?ei 


mnrJly et tha graduate Can- naua 
ter In philosophy or claaalca SAY, 


SW13 

0884. 


CENTRAL ASIA, TIBBT, 
HIMALAYAN FRONTIERS! 
Catalogue 19 or rare and 
old titles la now available. 
Kaaalna Booka, SB Con- 
naught Street. London WS 


with eome undergraduate 
teaching “tana or the CUNY 
colleges. PhD supervision. 
Area or apaclallty: Greek 
philosophy. Candidates 

should have ■ outstanding 
Qualifications In both 


teaching and research. Sal- 


antiquarian booksbl- 

LERS wish to purchaaa auto- 
graph letters. MSS, stc. by 
and relating to major English 
authors. Enquiries to 



Michael 


Henry 


Philosophy. ■ • Graduate 

Kfw, York, . ; New Yprk 

loose. 

Holiday/ :• 

Accommodatio n 


D §i 8 0%% M rSoHS.' HOT ^- 


• NOWDONIA MID WALK* 8/3 
bod ciuallty cabins nr Aber- 
dovey. quiet site with panor- 
amic views. Ideal blrdwatch- 
ing. walking, resting fate. 

ALaARVEFOBTyaAL'a/bid 

nan? bonch'snd ^ mlYtts '^bro 

airport on proetfgibue do- 


.. 8llvarmqn. , 

Sotheran Ltd., 9-5 Sackvllla 

• W1X BOP. Tel. 01;734 1150. 

C ATALbOUR BB now avail- 
?, UBr, «n and Secon- 
dhand Booka on LagatLitara- 
Ab 9 . ut Books and 
MlcBllBneous. T . Solomons. 

^r c .Sir , £WV65."* m,n,, " r - 

T sii, Mssnesi 

asrmv.jip'.Tisj 

Street, - Hay-on-Wye, via 


. Archivists. 


Lambeth Palaoe 
: tibralry 

■ London SEl 7JU 


Conferences. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL 

CONFERENCE Word A Image 
Free University. Amsterdam 
91—25 April 1QB7 Plenary 
lecturers by Oskar flttta- 
rlwnaiin. CharleiB Hope, Louis 
Marin end an Illustrated re- 
cital-lecture by Rlchnrd Ho- 
ward. IB seminars on orna- 
ment, emblems, ut picture 
poesla, modern graphic de- 
sign, writing about colour, 
ldth- century French art. In- 
terpreting visual nrt, ekphra- 
sls. photography, surreal- 
ism. visual poetics, book 
Illustration. Henalaaancn 
popular culture, etc. Speak- 
ers Include Dominic Baker- 
Smith, Stephan Barm. Euge- 
nio Battlatt, Norman Bryson. 
Anne-Marie Chriatln, john- 
Hollander, B da Jongh, Wen- 
dy 8telner, Jacques Thull- 
ller. Alan Trachtenberg. 


Registration particulars and 
rull conference programme 
from Word A Image Confer- 
ence Office, Vrljo Unlver- 
sitelt, Poatbus 7161, 1007 
MC Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands. 

RESIDENTIAL CONFER- 

ENCE. May 1st— 3rd, 1987. 
The Poatry and Plays of Fran- 
cis Warner. Course direc- 
tors: Olyn Pursglova, M A. 
B.Litt. . Tim Prentki. MA, 

' William Chapman. MA, 
M.Lltt. Mlssenden Abbey, 
Great Mlssenden. bucks 
HP16 OBD. BOOK NOW. 


Personal 


DRAWING DOWN TU.J7" 
7, tha “Itornatlvo 
tlon agency for thinkin. 6 * 1 
Pie. Personal affliS. 1 ®; 
choose the peopla 

Street, 

four for your 

tlon on 01-951 mi?*** 

Business Services^ 
Resean 


HISTORICAL and oibg „ 
search undortakts. Bds 
experienced; nsHiVi 
rates. Tali N. QuiThjii 
444 0730. 


Poetry. 


POEMS 1983^ byJ.UTjn,. 
son and Frsnaat Uttii 
Mammon Press. 19, Dui 
mouth Ava, Bath] (J.Tni 
of the mystical is tbi u 
erydey. 
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ciences 

The Spontaneous 
Gesture 

Selected Letters of D.W. 
Winnicott 

EDITED BY F. ROBERT 
RODMAN M.D. 

D.W. Winnicott was a central 
figure in British 
psychoanalysis in the 
generation following Freud. 

This selection of 126 of 
Winnicott's letters has been 
chosen on the basis of their 
relevance to his work and 
theories. The introduction 
provides an invaluable 
summary of Winnicott’s life 
and achievements. 

£17.76 Cloth 256pp illus. 
0-674-83336-8 

Winner of the Pfizer Prize from 
tke History of Science Society 

Revolution in Science 

I. BERNARD COHEN 

‘Bernard Cohen's monumental 
scholarship makes evident in 
overwhelming detail the 
currency, since the late 
seventeenth century, of the 
notion that certain discoveries 
or theories have 
"revolutionized” science. His 
choice of examples is wide 
both in time and topic; in 
sheer variety of riches this 
book has few parallels.' 

Nature 

Belknap £8.96 Paper 736pp 
illus. 0-674-76778-0 

Niels Bohr 
A Centenary Volume 
EDITED BY A.P. FRENCH & 
P KENNEDY 

“This is the ideal volume ... If 
you have any interest at all in 
the history of 20th-century 
science, then it is essential 
reading. 1 New Scientist 
This volume brings together 
accounts of many different 
aspects of Bohr . . .. presenting 
them attractively ... 
altogether a wide audience 
will find it to be & very 
stimulating book.’ Nature 
£13.26 Paper 424pp illus. 
0-674-62416-6 

The Dialectical 
Biologist 

RICHARD LEVINS & 
RICHARD LEWONTIN 
The book successfully 
achieves the authors 7 goal of 
demonstrating by example the 
dialectical method . . . certain ■ 
to be controversial , This 
book is a rich source of 
understanding, and it will / 
undoubtedly stimulate 
important discussion.’ New 
York Times Book Review 
£7.96 Paper 320 pp \ 
0^674-20283-X 
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ytSMarohiyiMT ART HISTORY 


The expansive imagination 


John Golding 


fRANKSTELLA 
Working Space 

177 pp. Harvard University Press. £25.50 
(paperback, £12.75). 

0674959604 
LAWRENCE RUBIN 

Rank Stella Paintings 1958 to 1965: A 

catalogue raisonni 

279pp. Thames and Hudson. £40. 

0500973377 

When painters write they often do so very well 
and we are grateful to them for their journals, 
memoirs, theoretical statements, pronounce- 
ments and aphorisms. But it is seldom that a 
majorartlst is prepared to commit himself pub- 
licly to a considered, large-scale survey of the 
art of his time, and to relate it moreover to 
substantial cross-sections of the art of the past . 
Frank Stella has done this in his Charles Eliot 
Norton Lectures at Harvard, with considerable 
erudition, great verve and genuine originality. 

The Working Space of the title is Stella's 
pica for the reintroduction of greater spatial 
expansiveness, expressiveness and experiment 
into contemporary art: “What painting wants 
more than anything else is working space - 
space to grow into and expand into . " He feels - 
knows, indeed - that abstraction is the real , the 
great art of our time; but he is appalled by the 
dullness and flatness which he sees as charac- 
terizing so much abstract painting of recent 
yean and which he finds shallow in every sense 
of the word: too “close-valued", too conserva- 
tive, too introverted, too much conditioned by 
technique. He believes that contemporary ab- 
straction is also impoverished because it can 
relate only to pioneering abstraction and the 
art which immediately produced it, Impress- 
ionism and Cubism, both of which he sees as 
being themselves fundamentally conservative 
and unadventurous. The possibilities and les- 
sons of the art of the past have been cut off 


from us and the cost has been devastating. 
Even the heroism of Mondrian is in danger of 
being forgotten; Barnett Newman’s legacy has 
somehow turned to ashes. Neither is there any 
breath of prophecy in today's abstraction: “We 
seem to be enmeshed in a difficult present.” At 
a subsidiary level the title of the book reflects 
Stella's fascination with artists’ methods and 
the conditions in which they work - the 
squalors and the splendours of Caravaggio's 
studio at The Eight Comers in Rome, Kandin- 
sky at his easel in Paris. 

Less explicitly the book is also an apologia 
for the baroque in art, for an art which is spa- 
tially complex and full and which is informed 
by sweeping movements and gestures, by 
balanced dissonances and disharmonies. Stella 
can respond to the grave and the dignified, and 
there are beautiful and revealing passages on 
Vermeer’s “Allegory of Painting” and on 
Caravaggio's “Madonna of the Rosary". But 
basically he is drawn to art that is extrovert or 
outgoing and in which there is at least potential 
drama. If he seems nevertheless to be more 
attracted by the sixteenth century than by the 
seventeenth, this is because revelation has 
come to him through Italian art; and while he 
responds to the element of theatre that informs 
much of Italian sixteenth-century art, and in 
particular that of Venice, he is repelled by the 
theatricality of much Italian art that succeeded 
it. Rubens is a hero partly at least because 
more than any other artist he learnt the lessqns 
of Italy. But on the whole Stella is less good on 
art that is quiet and reflective and gives itself to 
us slowly. He has surprisingly little to say about 
C6zanne. Rothko puts in no appearance in 
these pages, and, even more surprisingly, 
neither does Braque, surely one of the two or 
three most spatially conscious and inventive of 
twentieth-century artists. 

Stella's greet passion and exemplar is 
Caravaggio. Caravaggio’s painting is an enter- 
prise that is spatially independent and self- 
controlled: "Painting before Caravaggio could 
move backwards, it could step sideways, it 


could climb walls, but it could not create its 
own destiny." Stella sees Caravaggio as enlarg- 
ing Renaissance painting by inventing a “more 
flexible container" for Venetian painterliness, 
a container flexible enough, moreover, to 
accommodate the spatially more dramatic and 
diagrammatically perspectival art of Rome. 
Since Caravaggio places his action in the 
middleground, the foreground tends to ad- 
vance towards the spectator, inviting him to 
step into it. The soft, dark background areas 
also invite penetration; however, as Stella per- 
ceptively remarks, when in imagination we be- 
gin exploring this background space, feeling 
our way around the volumetrically rendered 
figures, after, so to speak, getting behind them 
we find ourselves confronting not their back 
views but rather their mirror images. Further 
on, Stella suggests that at moments Caravaggio 
is saying “illusionism is still a one-way, dead- 
end street”, and if this would have been news 
to Caravaggio the point is well and ingeniously 
argued. But to an artist whose vision was 
formed in the 1950s, Caravaggio has also the 
attraction of being simultaneously a very flat 
painter; the muscular interactions of the limbs 
of his figures create spatial tensions across the 
surface as well as into depth; they are eminent- 
ly fleshy and tactile, but the tnctillty is also that 
of paint, of pigment applied to a two-dimen- 
sional surface. Then again; Caravaggio is a 
supremely frontal and confrontational pninter, 
and these qualities are reinforced by his use of 
a single dramatic light source which generally 
comes from above. Furthermore, Stella has 
been touched by the Greenbergian view that 
every painting must jusify itself in its own 
terms, and when we think of Caravaggio we 
tend to think of individual paintings rather 
than groups or sequences of paintings, or of his 
development. 

Stella sees Rubens as taking up and in turn 
expanding Caravaggio's space, while retaining 
Titian's painterliness and colour. Even more 
than Caravaggio he involves the spectator in 
the spatial drama of his art. Looking at certain 


Rubenses, “we should see ourselves on a 
pedestal if we want to be true viewers of paint- 
ing, because elevated on a pedestal we will 
surely be reminded of the space all around us— 
the space behind us, next to us, below us, and 
above us - in addition, of course, to the space 
in front of us, which we have so often taken as 
being the only space available to viewers. No 
one makes it clearer than Rubens how dearly 
painting wants to use all the space available to 
the human imagination.” One senses that Stel- 
la is less directly and deeply moved by Rubens 
than by Caravaggio becauso Rubens substi- 
tutes an element of artificiality for the naked 
realism and truthfulness of Caravaggio, and 
also because Stella is fundamentally most 
drawn to art that is capable of being developed 
further by others, rather ,than to art Of total 
accomplishment or final realization. But he 
also accepts that the artificiality of Rubens is 
the result of the fact that he was to a large 
extent making painting out of and about other 
painting, a romantic attitude which makes him 
in certain respects more relevant to subsequent 
painting: and "Rubens could be our perfect 
teacher.” (I myself feel that some of today’s 
figurative painters would do betteT to stick to 
Caravaggio, or better still go back to Giotto.) 

Although the theme of the origins, develop- 
ment and present dilemma of abstract art and 
the way in which it might be enriched by con- 
sulting the past runs throughout the six chap- 
ters of this book, the first half is directed 
further backwards in time, while the second 
half concentrates more upon the art of this 
century. The third chapter, on Annibale Car- 
racci, really uses his work to throw into relief 
the achievements of Caravaggio and Rubens, 
by showing how much more open and inven- 
tive they were in consulting the work of their 
predecessors and mentors. The fourth chapter, 
entitled “Picasso", is just as much about the 
origins of abstraction as about Picasso’s art. 
Stella admires Picasso not least for his ability to 
pillage the art of the past; and it is indicative of 
Stella’s ambitions that he realizes that if con- 
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temporary abstraction is ever to achieve the 
greatness he wants for it, it must face the chal- 
lenge of the magnitude of Picasso's achieve- 
ment. He quite rightly sees Picasso’s neo- 
classical phase of the 1920s as a turning-point in 
his art, although Picasso never turned his back 
on Cubism even temporarily, as Stella sug- 
gests, and of course it informed all his subse- 
quent art. Stella recognizes that the Cubists 
used or depicted space in a new and original 
way, bvt he also feels that Cubist painting ulti- 
mately flattened out the space* available to 
painting and that the exciting spatial possibili- 
ties are still to be exploited and explored. His 
view of Cubism is somewhat bli nkered because 
he approaches it, quite understandably, from 
the point of view of abstraction, from which in 
fact it always fought shy. At the same time, he 
recognizes that much of Picasso’s subsequent 
work has the spatial thrust and vitality which 
can only be engendered by strongly volumetric 
forms forcefully and imaginatively manipu- 
lated and deployed. All great figurative paint- 
ing has been reinforced by abstract, purely 
pictorial concerns but Picasso’s work raises the 
question whether abstraction, always (if at 
limes unwillingly) to a certain extent linked to 
representation, can function at full force with- 
out it. "Can we get along with half the recipe?" 
Stella clearly believes we can , but only by com- 
peting with the richness of representational 
art's spatial repertoire. What he most deplores 
is “the albatross” of semi-abstraction, which 
was “a reality in 1920” (surely at least a decade 
earlier than this?) and "is still nourishing in the 
1980s", 

Stella venerates the early achievements of 
the great pioneering abstractionists, Mon- 
drian, Malevich and Kandinsky, but no one of 
them passes through his scrutiny with colours 
quite at high mast. I think he is least good on 
Mondrian. He sees Mondrian as deriving from 
Impressionism and “its surface concerns, col- 
or, light and rhythm". In Fact the Symbolist 
background, filtered through the rigours of an 
analytic Cubist syntax, is more significant for 
an understanding of Mondrian; and it is simply 
not true to say that "Surrender to sensation is 
the secret of Mondrian’s success” and that 
"Pure color is the beginning of Mondrian's 
sensationalism". 

Far from surrendering to sensation, Mon- 
drian dominated and suppressed it, and colour 
was for trim an intellectual and symbolic ab- 
straction. Stella recognizes but ultimately fails 
to appreciate the, element of distillation that 
gave early abstraction its power; and it is this 
.same distillation that has subsequently also in- 
formed many of the most moving and spiritual- 
ly rich products of abstraction. He Seems to 
find Malevich’s "breakthrough” pictures a 
’ little too schematic and arid, but he clearly 
responds to tbe element of quirkiness in Male- 
vich's art and, I suspect, to bis capacity to go to 
extremes. Certain reservations are expressed 
about Kandinsky’s first abstract phase because 
the paint quality is too superficially seductive 
and not "pushed” sufficiently hard. But we 
have only to look at Stella’sown recent work to 
know that Kandinsky is ultimately to be 
awarded the palm; and already his early ab- 
straction has an openness that gives us “a 
bright expanding vision which In turn gives us 
hope that we can revive our dulled surfaces'*. 

If many bf Stella’s comments on twentieth- 
• centuryart are touched by asperity, it is equally 
, characteristic of him that he should take an 
original aiid positive view of the later works bf ' 
these. - prophets ,of abstraction, works which' 
have oh the whole attracted less critical atten- 
, tlon, He sees the bats arid grids of Mondrian’s 
: pictures, as becoming increasingly free from the • 
surfaces which they at first right appear- to do- . 

. fine and constrict; they span the surface rather 
than cutting it and dividing it. And when we see 
% lhcm in this, light they becontc infinitely ex- 
.tondable and die spaces around and behind ' 
them begin ih turrt to expand and float, "it is 

rhdre that abstraction Is truly born 'again* . . . 

. .With help like thls artythifig is possible." Ups ■ 
b^st of Malevich's later, figurative work’ hd 
•sees - as somehow ' optimistic, suggesting 
perhaps: that ;if. iyfalevioh had 1 recaptured his 1 
;^rlier. visionary fervour, -the products* of ,a 
serond pha^ of abstraction might have bein v 
richer than those of his first. Kandinsky's - 
■ | 4 fer^-UflJ;derj . ptbre. difficult and; convoluted 
Wfe-SfelJ® ctariy ^sees as a storehouse of 
une^Ibited richeS; iMgbty bei^ftsffit'fs 3d full 


of movement that creates or suggests space; if 
much of this movement has about it a di- 
agrammatic quality this is because Kandinsky 
has felt tbe need to try to render volumetric 
passages in space without the recourse to rec- 
ognizable imagery. “Instead of using his easel 
to propup a window on the world, Kandinsky 
uses it as a windshield moving through the 
universe." 

Stella makes the point that for many Amer- 
ican painters abstract art really began in the 
1940s. Understandably enough, as he homes in 
on the art of his immediate predecessors his 
judgments at times become somewhat person- 
al. The attempt, for example, to relate Barnett 
Newman, who was more than any other artist a 
father figure for Stella, to Kandinsky, whose 
work finds resonances in Stella’s own recent 
work, is not altogether convincing; and it 
seems to me that as artists they have very little 
in common. Kandinsky's example is perhaps 
more relevant for Morris Louis, “nearly the 


point that despite the effectiveness of the way 
in which Newman's “zips” or vertical flairs suc- 
cessfully activate the surfaces of his paintings, 
simultaneously binding and pushing apart the 
monolithic coloured surfaces to their sides, 
ultimately it was the sheer scale on which New- 
man worked that defied a single viewpoint or a 
single reading of his pictures. And if Newman 
and his great contemporaries of the 1940s and 
50s gave other painters some of the “working 
space” for which Stella longs, they also to a 
certain extent deprived much subsequent 
painting of a physical space in which to live. I 
wonder how many hundreds of thousands of 
vast painting have been destroyed or are lying 
rolled up and neglected in studios, barns and 
attics across the world, and in particular the 
English-speaking world. I wonder, too, if the 
problem of an ultimate destination is not at 
least partly responsible for the desperation and 
lassitude that characterizes so much of today's 
large-scale abstraction. 




Malevich's "Clris in the Field" Is reproduced from Frank Stella 1 * Working Space, which Is reviewed on this page. 


last abstract painter to hint at the potential that 
abstraction might have for creating a full and 
expansive space like that of Rubens". He is 
sparing in his comments about his own contem- 
poraries although he clearly has an affection 
for certain early Nolands and sees some of the 
rot as setting in with Olitski's bland acrylic 
fields. I hope he is keeping a journal; it would 
be worth waiting -for. 

Stella sees de Kooning and above all Poilock 
as having reintroduced into painting a sense of 
energy and freedom which both 'Impressionism 
and Cubism lacked. He recognizes that Pol- 
lock’s greatest achievement lay in the "overall” 
drip paintings and he finds parallels between 
their interacting skeins of paint and Mon- 
drian’s grids; their relationship to the edges of 
the painting is deliberately ambiguous - some- 
times they seem to bind the parting to its 
format, at others they float up from it liberat- 
ing the space between and behind. But by im- 
plication at least Stella finds that the Cubist 
heritage inhibits these works and, once again, J 

he is most excited by their potential: ’To go 
anywhere with the thin paint skeins that Pol- 
lock activated we have tp giye them more 
movement and definition." Also, despite their 
extraordinary originality, indeed because of it 
in these works Pollock destroys his' own 
sources and cpntact with the past; leaving him- 
self and other artists as it were stranded. Still, 
whatever the path forward may be, abstraction 
will have to’ acknowledge Pollock’s achieve- : 
ment if only: because the relationship of his ' 
gripped configurations to ^he ' surface 1 Which 
supports them "seeks to dOfiae the workipa . 
space of abSjracf paintlhg’J. .r .. 7 ; '*'" - 

Stella ha* many lntere§tiiig thin^ to iaV ab- 
out thfc'question of scale (as fof example when ' 
he writes (bat it was the ellmlnUtiob of the 
malpfte and-not'q|% ease! thftt changed tjife' 
fate o^so much palatingV‘‘Tlje^^f TO oftev 
dips the! qjusiy nto counts ,for more tbatl the 
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Like Stella, I believe that most of the 
greatest art produced in the past forty years has 
been in the field of abstraction. And I too 
believe that much of the painting of the past 
two decades - representational as well os ab- 
stract - has ignored the fact that space is one of 
the richest and most emotive properties of 
pictorial art. But I believe there is an alterna- 
tive space to the baroque, swinging, muscular 
space that Stella proposes, a space that works 
on us more slowly but which can be just as 
all-enveloping. This is the space created by 
light - light that binds and separates objects, 
planes and shapes, that illuminates and 
spreads, and that can act upon our perceptions 
and our senses as powerfully if not as physically 
as the visceral space in which Stella delights. 
Space through light Is there in Giotto and in 
much Italian Renaissance paiqtihg. It found 
fulfilment in inqch Venetian sixteenth-century 
art, and supremely in the late wprk of Bellini. 
It informs some of Rembrandt, much of Velfiz- 
quez. It is to be found in the work of Claude 
and in some of Poussin (an artist upon whom 
Stella is particularly hard). Turner was one of 
its greatest exponents. It was an ingredient in 
much nineteenth-century landscape painting 
. and found fe-definitipn in the late work of 
; Monet and Cdzanne. Space and light go hand 
, in hand in the most qiystaUirie of 1 . Braque’s 
Cubist canvases and they wefe welded together 
into fee metaphysics pf his iafe stqdio paint- 
lags. For Mir6 (most expansive of artists) 
colourjfight 4nfJ. spate vj^rcL'at tifoeij syhony- 
v nious. The spacelpf Hght waiRdthko’s space J it 
■■/WW pfr i for ■ exampiev: 

TO makes de 
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tont because in it Stella tells us Wmelhina , 
out his own work and how he views ftS* 
dosing pages Stella reaffirms his trim!!* 
■ 

sssrassas*-. 

is ihm these reasons, these theoretical undS^ 
of theosophy and anlmtatori.llm/h.^J 
stract painting n disservice which lias wnlZLt 
its present-day plight. 

While Stella is so alive, to and so good oa * 
nn of the past which excites him, this states 
shows a startling lack of historical sense fed 
course without their intellectual and kteiw 
al convictions these artists, his artisticgraX 
rents, could never have achieved their 
His own painting he sees as a mixture of tows 
pragmatic empiricism, what he calls “acqiind 
New England experience” and "halfMc* 
sciousiy held Mediterranean gift”. Ctearhfr 
six months spent in Rome (from Septeabo 
1982 to June 1983) marked an inlelteal 
watershed for him. Renaissance 
which had earlier seemed alien and thread 
ing, became increasingly a challenge and u 
inspiration. 

When Stella turns his attention to vm 
graphy he can be brilliant (as, for example, s 
his analysis of Titian’s “Flaying of Marspl, 
but for the most part content in art is for tin 
subsidiary consideration: or, toputittfiffac* 
ly, content is something he often chooses a 
ignore. He makes the point that "access to 
abstraction to anyone born after 1936 [the yen 
of his own birth] is direct and unencumbered". 
He believes that if abstraction Is suffirintif 
good, sufficiently vital, it justifies itself by its 
appearance and presence, and there are tad 
us who would quarrel with that. But the fa 
remains that if abstraction has been with wui 
central part of artistic life for three quarters^ 
a century, artists of Stella’s generallon m 
the first who didn't have to work their way into 
abstraction and who hence often didn't know 
what their art was about. This doesn't troahfe 
Stella: his art is about art, about life tw 
through art (there is a passage, for examplt, 
about how he could only see the New York 
environment through recent painting), andlat 
terly very much about space. But countlesi 
abstract artists of his own and a subsequent 
generation have been consumed by doubts inJ 
hesitations because they have come to fed M 
art about art is not sufficiently self-sustabung; 
their gestures have become artificial or meda- 
nical and their working spaces those of bcxEj 
routine and not of the mind and spirit. To on? 
it Is not, as Stella suggests, simply a question 
sustaining pictorial energy but rather a qu^ 
tlon of looking or waiting for something (o 
regenerate it. 

Stella concludes that abstraction hasten# 
in a northern, realist landscape tradition- 1 
view which lias frequently been -advamw 
Although he deals throughout with 
issues, lie also for the most part elucjow 
them by reference to Individual works ofj£ 
and here he trots out Paulus Potter's.^* 
Young Bull”, and this simply won’t do, P 
fine, touching and truthful painting but . 


not support the weight of his arguments^;, 
la’s generalizations are often confer,®** 
generally illuminating and unfailingly surp^ 
ing. However, when he writes “by prizing ra 
tey over Caravaggio, Mondrian, Kanm®*! 
and Malevich finally put nineteenth^tW 
French painting and its source, Italian jWjj. 
ante painting, to rest”, one can see , £ iv j 
trying to say and admire liim for the hqi™^. 
the way. in which he puts lt; but he alsn, . 
for the, first and only time pcriloiwy. yj* 
Sounding foolish. lie would have been BP ■ 
advised to choose one of the great, mya*? ■ 
visionary masterpieces in which 
. abounds; better still, he could have^W^jg 
himself to the position Courbet occupy® . ; 

> history of modernism. *.i . 

The publication of Working Space # 

;with. that of the first of a muM-volte*^ 


!: •’ logiie ralsoitnd ot Stella's wori? ; by Mr ^ 
' Rubin, with a thoughtful, 1 be4u f[ff v hjij 
sured preface by Robert 
' puto his early and formidable 
7 into historical nersDective. TbU v0 ' WI, f a* 
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Change and challenge 

On the eve of Margaret Thatcher’s visit to Moscow, 

Archie Brown takes an optimistic view of current political 
developments in Russia. 
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The Western image of a monolithic and un- 
changing Soviet system dies hard. But those 
who wish to sustain such a view find themselves 
in some difficulty today. It is clear that there 
has been a great deal of policy innovation dur- 
ing Mikhail Gorbachev’s first two years as 
Soviet leader, that political argument is being 
conducted in Soviet publications and that a 
political struggle is taking place within the 
Communist Party. To dismiss such change as 
no more than cosmetic is absurd, and to view it 
as a mere shift of tactics on the part of a united 
Soviet establishment is a crucial misunder- 
standing. 

A number of Soviet dissidents now in 
emigration have adopted such a position 
(though it is not the standpoint of Academician 
Andrei Sakharov, who, while accepting that 
there is much in the system which remains 
morally repugnant, also holds that there have 
been a number of changes for the better). But 
bom a more detached perspective than that of 
former Soviet citizens who have spent years 
locked in conflict with the authorities in the 
Soviet Union, it can seem unhelpful to dismiss 
as trivial all political change short of the institu- 
tionalization of overt dissent and opposition - 
in effect, instant acceptance of political plural- 
ism In a country with a strongly authoritarian 
political culture.. Political cultures are not im- 
mutable, but changes in the values and fun- 
damental political beliefs which are among 
their components do not keep pace with every 
policy innovation. 

One reason why current changes in the 


Soviet Union are being greeted with scepticism 
- even incredulity - by former dissidents now 
living abroad is that the present reforms have 
come not through their efforts, but from an 
understanding of politics as the art of the possi- 
ble by individuals and informal groups attemp- 
ting to widen the boundaries of the system, 
rather than destroy them. The odds against the 
success of more revolutionary change were so 
long that the most likely outcome would have 
been the destruction of the reformers’ political 
influence. While many of the dissidents had 
good moral or artistic reasons for acting as they 
did, it is not they who are in the forefront of the 
reform movement today. The people in the 
lead are those who in Brezhnev's time said as 
much as was possible within officially-sanc- 
tioned publications, but accepted a measure of 
self-censorship, as well as of external cen- 
sorship, in order to survive and play a role in 
influencing policy once a leadership change 
had brought about a shift in the "correlation of 
forces" within the Soviet political system. 

Though the Brezhnev era was a highly con- 
servative one in terms of domestic policy, it 
was not so devoid of new ideas or of debate as is 
often assumed in the West. Documents which 
appeared in samizdal received a good deal of 
attention from Western journalists as well as 
from the KGB, but books published in small 
editions, and articles appearing in specialist 
journals, were noticed only by a handful of 
academic observers. Yet some of the ideas 
which are surfacing now in the Soviet mass 
media had already been expressed - in more 
careful, sometimes even Aesopian language - 
years earlier. 

The pace of change under Gorbachev has 
been such that - in contrast with the Brezhnev 
era - many of the most radical writings are now 
to be found in the pages of newspapers and 
weeklies, rather than in books or academic 
journals where the longer time-lag between 
writing and publication means that the limits of 
the possible have moved on before such works 
become available. Nevertheless, 1987 Is likely 
to see the appearance of some remarkable 
novels, political and economic analyses and 
journal articles, for the movement quickened 
in 1986. Some of the personnel changes - such 
as the appointment of new editors of various 
periodicals, a new head of the Culture Depart- 
ment of the Central Committee and a new 


Minister of Culture - led not only to more 
innovative and interesting work being written 
but also to tile dusting-down of manuscripts 
which had long been denied publication. 

The fact that very far-reaching political as 
well as economic reform can emanate front 
within the party in a Communist system has 
already been demonstrated in countries other 
than the Soviet Union. Political change enn 
occur in a variety of ways. There is a world of 
difference between the way in which the 
changes of 1980-81 were brought about in Po- 
land and the sources of, and manner of intro- 
ducing, the reforms of 1968 in Czechoslovakia. 
There was, however, some similarity in what 
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resulted - a measure of political pluralism, 
albeit still limited, in both countries. Since 
both the political culture and the balance of 
political forces are very different in the Soviet 
Union from those of Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land, it would be wrong to expect to see in the 
near future in Russia anything as radical as 
took place in those two East-Central European 
societies. But those who take pride in the gra- 
dualism of political change in Britain - where, 
as we know, old names and concepts are fre- 
quently retained while the nature of the institu- 
tions and the "character of the policies to which 
they refer undergo profound changes - should 
not apply a totally different criterion in their 
assessment of change within the Soviet Union. 

Fortunately, there is a growing literature 
which delves behind Soviet facades and West- 


ern (including gmigrg) stereotypes, and makes 
a significant contribution to our understanding 
of the workings and the dynamics of Soviet 
politics. The latest books by two of the West’s 
lending specialists on the Soviet Union arc 
cases in point. Timothy Colton’s The Dilemma 
of Reform in the Soviet Union (first published 
in 1984 and now extensively revised and en- 
larged) tackles hend-on the question of the 
sources of pressure for reform, and the nature 
of any change which may be expected in the 
short term. He details the numerous failures of 
the un reformed Soviet system , especially i n the 
economic sphere, and notes the jolt which Soli- 
darity and events in Poland in 1980-81 gave to 
the Soviet establishment. For many party intel- 
lectuals in the Soviet Union, and perhaps for 
Gorbachev himself, it was a stark reminder 
that Communist systems are not immune from 
political crises, and that workers' support for 
(or even passive acquiescence in) the status 
quo cannot be taken for granted. 

Colton pays attention to the variety of views 
to be found in official Soviet publications and 
within the higher echelons of the Communist 
Party itself, and sees moderate reform as the 
most likely outcome of current developments. 
He suggests that what wc are going to witness is 
"significant reform within the Soviet system 
but not a fundamental reform of it". In Col- 
ton's view, the most instructive comparisons 
arc with the recent pnst rather than “with our 
idealized vision of how a government should 
behave", and he holds that the contrast be- 
tween Mikhail Gorbachev and Leonid Brezh- 
nev is more interesting than the differences 
between Gorbachev and Thomas Jefferson. 

Jerry Hough's The Struggle for the Third 
World is an extended discussion of esoteric 
Soviet debates on such issues as the patterns of 
historical development. Western investment, 
revolutionary strategy and the nature of poli- 
tical systems in the Third World. Though he 
examines this body of Soviet writing over a 
long period - from Stalin to Gorbachev - most 
of the works he cites were published in the 
Brezhnev era. They illustrate yet again that, 
contrary to the images projected by the West- 
ern mass media in those years, the Soviet poli- 
tical class was not divided between a handful of 
dissidents with new ideas and a “lumpen-intel- 
ligentsia” of like-minded automatons. Of 
course, there were many time-serving confor- 
mists, but there were also those who were 
quietly revising outmoded theories and gener- 
ating new concepts while working within the 
parameters of the system. Some quite, striking 
differences of opinion were expressed in print 
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Designed as the ultimate authority on artists' colourants, this 
book contains essays on ten of the most Important pigments 
for' conservators, restorers and art historians. These essays will 
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purposes oflearnlng artist’s methods, conserving art objects, 
restoring or matching portions of paints, or dating and 
authenticating works of art. .■ 

320 pp 130 illustrations 0521303745 £35.00 net 
Co-publication with the National Gallery of Art, Washington 
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WAYNE CRAVEN 

Wayne Craven examines early American portraiture not just In 
terms of the genius of particular artists, but as a complex 
expression of society and the Individual. He looks beyond the 
formal boundaries of traditional art history by studying the 
effect of religious, social, economic and political forces on art 
and the growth of arts patronage In early America. 
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Now in paperback 
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, ‘A lucid and Impeccably written introduction gives a short 
' biography of the passionate painter, and each of the plates that 
follow - some of them quite unfamiliar - has a commentary 
foil offiirthcr Information. 1 The Sunday Telegraph - 
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on many subjects by people who tried to influ- 
ence policy outcomes while (or rather, by) 
adhering to the rules of the game which, as 
Hough notes, are complex and “vary from time 
to time and from issue to issue”. 

As a result of changes in Soviet thinking 
which have been taking place at the level of 
specialist debates and which in recent years 
have increasingly seeped into the minds of poli- 
cy-makers, Hough suggests that practically no 
one in the Soviet Union believes any more that 
radical revolutions in Third World countries 
will lead to Soviet-style socialism. Indeed, he 
adds, “most Soviet scholars are so eager for 
major reform of the Soviet economic system 
that they do not even advise third world coun- 
tries to adopt it". Many ideological assump- 
tions have been discarded in the light of the 
experience of the past quarter of a century, and 
also of the more serious Soviet study of the 
outside world which is, in part, a product of 
various policy-oriented regional institutes 
established in the 1930s and 60s. 

But while a number of the present discus- 
sions had their more cautious forerunners, the 


extent to which debates in many areas of Soviet 
political life have become more open under 
Gorbachev should not be underestimated. As 
Gorbachev’s power base has been streng- 
thened over the past two years, more people 
with different outlooks from their predecessors 
have moved into positions in which they can 
influence policy and the terms of the debate. 
The “moderate reform" envisaged by Colton, 
writing in 1986, is already under way. A point 
will come at which Gorbachev and the by-no- 
means fully united Soviet leadership will have 
to decide between going beyond this to the 
implementation of more radical reform, and 
drawing back. 

The outcome is uncertain, for, as Gorbachev 
himself has observed on a number of occa- 
sions, a political struggle is going on in the 
Soviet Union - and not on the fringes of society 
but within every major institution. Argument 
is taking place within that very Marxism- 
Leninism which is so often portrayed - both in 
vulgar Soviet and crude anti-Soviet propagan- 
da - as an unchanging body of doctrine. De- 
bate is being conducted on such fundamental 
issues as the nature of socialist democracy, the 


The primacy of Brother Colonel 


place of competitive elections within the Soviet 
system, the role of markets under socialism, 
the limitations of centra] planning and the need 
for a more fundamental break with outmoded 
concepts and stereotypes on the part of Soviet 
social scientists. 

None of this amounts to the institutionaliza- 
tion of pluralist democracy, but it is a far cry 
already from the more cautious and circum- 
spect discussions of the Brezhnev era, let alone 
from the appalling Stalin years. It is a pity, 
therefore, that Ion Ratiu’s book, Moscow 
Challenges the World, which was written be- 
tween 1946 and 1950 but at that time failed to 
find a publisher, should be presented now to a 
Western readership (not least by Brian Crozier 
in his introduction) as being as relevant today 
to Western leaders and publics as when it was 
composed. Many of the points made by Ratiu 
are perceptive and worth publishing even now, 
but there are also sweeping generalizations ab- 
out Russian history which were highly dubious 
even in 1950, and many more points which, 
hardly surprisingly, have been overtaken by 
events. Much of what Ratiu, a Romanian 
emigrant, has to say about Stalin’s Russia is 


valid. But the book is hardly a tract ft* 
tunes. Westerners who wish tounde^? 
velopmcnls within the Soviet UninTT^ 
nc,d more oversimplified »Z7 0 ° m 
"Moscow" thinks, of the inherent “I?; 
•■Russ™ Marxism” or the monolithic^ 
ler of Marxism-Leninism", but anaZ* 
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JONATHAN DEARMAN 
Qadliafl’s Libya 

298pp. Zed. £18.95 (paperback, £6.95). 
0862324335 

DAVID BLUNDY and ANDREW LYCETT 
Qnddafl and the Libyan revolution 
230pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £12.95. 

0297789244 

During the seventeen years of Muammar 
Qadafi's revolution, his extraordinary perso- 
nality and ideas have so dominated Libyan 
affairs that this not very important country is 
now more widely known than at the time when 
it was a Second World War battlefield. If Col- 
onel Qadafi appears bizarre to outsiders, diffi- 
cult to predict and understand, he does not 
necessarily seem so to fellow-countrymen 
whose basic character lie shares. Not only 
. Western foreigners but other Arabs too are 
often puzzled by the Libyan character. Even 
before the Qadafi revolution, the Western visi- 
tor to Libya could encounter Moroccans, Tuni- 
sians, Egyptians and other “Arab brothers” 
apologizing, “We don’t understand these peo- 
ple either \ And it is not easy for outside obser- 
vers to analyse a country with a traditionally 
closed and introverted society that has. If any- 
thing, become more secretive in recent years. 

Officially, Qadafi is not even head of the 
Libyan state, since a!! power was in theory 
transferred to the people ten years ago. 
"Brother Colonel", as Qadafi likes to be 
known in recognition of his closeness to the 
masses, is 'thinker-leader" of the revolution, 
but is otherwise supposed to be a private 
citizen. Nevertheless, Ms political thinking and 
leadership continue to dominate domestic and 

foreign poKdes; and his slogans and giant por- 
traits in many glamorous guises dominate the 
Libyan urban landscape, His primacy is fully 
" recognized in both Qadhafl's Libya and Qad- 
dafi and the Libyan Revolution. Both books 
are accounts of the rise of the modem Libyan 
slate, inevitably interwoven with Qadafi’s 
• career and ideology, 

.Qadfifi was bom in the middle of the Second 
World Waf, just as ; Italian Libya was being 
taken over by the British Military Administra- 
. tion, which continued to govern until the.Un- 
ited Nnliohs-sponsored independence in 1951 ; ; 
An .understanding of the , Italian . period in 
■ Libya (including the Italian jole during the 
: Independent kingdom) is important because of 

it? mhny influences on subsequent events and 
. ' ' attitudes, 'but Jonathan Bearman’s account is 
: .disappointing, being apparently based on only. 

■ a cursory reeding of the excellent sources avail- 
: : > able. Andthereis, throughout. his : book, little 
: :• feelinft for the peculiar flavour of Libya, while 

Is Jin the chaptar devoted (o the conflict lb Chad 
, «s no : convlhc!ug explanation of Libyan i 
! intervention t here. Bearmanis much better on 
; ^{jatSbi change in Libya shice independence. He ' 

; , f particularly good section [internal 
dijid. the assocf aleddffficulties which 


occurred when the country was still a kingdom, 
and he is excellent on the transformation of an 
almost purely pastoral-rural society into an 
urban consumer society, which was largely 
completed within the space of one generation. 

In describing the evolution of Libyan society 
and the attempts at “revolutionary mobilisa- 
tion” of a deeply conservative and politically 
innocent people, Bearman succeeds - withoift 
acting as an apologist for the regime - in 
straightening out the record of Qadafi’s achieve- 
ments. These have often been misunderstood 
and misrepresented by less observant or well- 
informed Western reporters. Herein lies the 
chief value of his book. The colonel is often 
falsely labelled a religious fundamentalist, 
whereas Bearman believes his objectives have 
much more in common with Kemal Ataturk’s 
secularization of Turkey. 

David Blundy and Andrew Lycett’s Qaddafi 
and the Libyan Revolution shows signs of 
haste; the geographical and historical back- 
ground are not always reliable. One of the 
book s main contributions lies in its character? 
sketches of the colonel, the vignettes of his 
Ufe-style, the anecdotes of his meetings with, 
and reactions to, other people. Of the twenty- 
four columns of index, over three are taken up 
with Qadafi, while Libya itself earns only a 
little over one column. 

We are told about the layout of the leader’s 
private quarters at the Bab Azizia Barracks in 
Tripoli, the bedrdom where the Pierre Cardin 

Party cameos 

Masolino d’A mico 

PAULO SPRIANO 

Le Passiodl d| un decennio (1946-1956) 

22Ipp, Milan: Garzanti; L2000 . . 
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After searching in what must be a most im- 
pressive private archive, Paolo Spriano (au- 
thor of, among other works, an indispensable 


pyjamas hang from a hook, the rooms per- 
meated by the odour of his favourite Givenchy 
cologne. Here is Qadafi relaxing by lying on 
the floor of his office with a sheet over his body 
and face, sometimes for hours on end. We 
learn of his habit of propositioning women 
journalists sent to interview him. 

Then there are the clothes, which corres- 
pond to Qadafi's moods and to the need to 
establish different identities for different occa- 
sions: Qadafi in white uniform trimmed with 
gold to impress his Tunisian hosts in 1983; 
defiantly nationalistic in traditional Libyan 
baraccan in London in the 1960s; in "red, high- 
necked shirt and flowing black and white 
robes" at last year’s non-aligned summit in 
Hnrare, where he "looked like an ageing star 
taking the stage at a Las Vegas night club”. 
Ageing star or not, he gave the assembled dele- 
gates a diatribe on the shortcomings of their 
movement that was vintage Qadafi. 

More seriously enlightening are the pages on 
Qadafi's career as an officer-cadet. Despite the 
fact that he already had a substantia] record 
with the police and security services as a poli- 
tical agitator, he was allowed to enlist in the 
royalist army. And he had, in fact, joined it 
with the deliberate intention of using it to over- 
throw the monarchy. British advisers with the 
army who knew Qadafi in the 1960s are cited as 
sources for his accounts of behaviour as a 
cadet. The character that emerges from these 
accounts is almost wholly unattractive: he was 


and their sympathizers’ cult of Stalin and 
yearning for Russia, to the shattering revela- 
' lions of the Twentieth Party Congress of 1956. 

Both the youthful Calvino and the still young 
Payese come ov6r as very engaging personali- 
ties. Readers of. these authors* work who are 
unaware of their background may be surprised 
to find that Calvino was by far the more politi- 
cally committed. For all his sense of humour 
and enjoyment of life - Spriano quotes a 

□ thvramh fhal r irr. >. « » 
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lion that even the appearance of 
winch the Soviet establishment long a, 2 
IS now being east aside, that there a, 2 
conflicting ideas to be found even 
eial Moscow , and that "Marxism" 
Marxism-Leninism", while they providli 
language and framework for Soviet nob 
discourse, nre much more eiasticandiubicctta 
evolutionary change than most people t* 
posed during Stalin’s last years. T 
The differences between some of thepeopfc 
within the Communist Party of the Soviet!! | 
ion are no less great than those which sepans f 
members of the major political parties in Bri- * 
tain, even though the day is still some way of 
when they can be so openly expressed. Of 
them, more appositely than of the British ui 
the Americans, it can be said that lhey« 
divided by their common language. 


considered a poor soldier, a failure at ena, 
rude, undisciplined and a troublemato. 
Although the Libyans and the British 
apparently knew much about Qadafi’s plus 
and preparations for revolution by the nd- 
1960s, no effective action was taken. The aa- 
thors quote one of their British informants!: 
admitting. “He must have slipped through die 
net.” 

Clearly, this is not the first time Qadafi hu 
owed his survival to the ineptitude of otbm, 
Discussing last year's United States-Libya cri- 
sis, Blundy and Lycett point out that there is 
often no such thing as an American policy to- 
wards Libya. Instead, there exists a battle- 
ground of conflicting views between different 
agencies and between departments of the same 
agency. The CIA was divided on the question 
of Libyan association with terrorism, bat fe 
mainstream analysts on the Libya desk fecoo- 
mended that the best policy towards Qadafi 
was to ignore him unless he seriously increased 
his terrorist involvement. The advice ms 
ignored; possibly because U has never been 
easy to ignore Qadafi himself. 

In the 1980s alone, Qadafi has survived 
several assassination attempts, array mutinies 
and one bombing raid by the United Stales. 
Still only in his mid-forties, he might well stiy 
in power for another thirty years. But by iM 
time the oil (hat allows him to play his indepen- 
dent and provocative domestic and interna- 
rional roles will probably have run out. . 


.ssss acsisafA*; 

’ AS Professor, Sprihno W “This is not & * ° f ^ tin ? who sou 8 hf «al 

book of history.' Rather, it is i book jjjti ’ * J° rkl0g p,ass ‘ Whe » he lef t 

history of certain years, roughly the first de^ WaS accorded-, 

cade of th £■***- the rare honour of 

; nio,(I94<hl?f6) li’dMdiTfffiStff - 

• Part One grists of three “portraits with 



scholar, and a fastidious writer of pfese» ^ 
found time to reply to letters In longhand m 
in green ink. But despite his readiness ■» 
answer all questions with subtle arguments, ^ v 
was never prepared either to accept, orto<£ 
press, any criticism of what he considered l? 
continuity of Marxist ideology, fro 111 *^1. 
Stalin. The eventual evolution of the P Of 
wards ad increasing independence from Pr. 

: cow would prove him wrong in the long 
But as Spriano reminds us, the . hostffijy^ 
tween right and left was infinitely hars^g., 
more ruthless in post-war Italy than it Pgr r 
The Christian Democrats in power did w J j 
could to undermine their adversaries. For . 
ample, In order tb frustrate Italian pwwj 
tion in the 1952 Communist-inspfred LYKOr 
International Peace Conference, Maria ^ 
ba, then Minister for Internal MaW, . 
cancelled all visas for Austria- J * 
Spriano got over that problem by travelling 
'Switzerland; on his return his passp 0 • 
seized for two years. 

' It is hard now to realize the iro porta DCCy. 
certain beliefs had at the time. Frane B&r ' 
a well known liberal journalist , now a ■ 

for La Sjampa, once fold Professor 5p*fv J 
that, when whiting to be executed byp»* . I 
iq Yugoslavia, he spent all night trying .t. 
tisp a suitable sentence to yell at the .J. 
squad. .When morning came hehadfhoug^ . .. 
nothin^ better than “Viva Staltaj* 
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pure as a peach 

p, J. Enright 

adamzagajewski 

Tremor: Selected poems 
Translated by Renata Gorczynski 

83pp. Collins Harvill. £6.95. 

00027 1 910 X 

Referring to the early writing of Adam 
Zagajewski (Polish, born in 1945, resident in 
Paris since 1981), Czeslaw Milosz remarks in 
his brief but weighty preface that the poetry of 
political commitment is “noble-minded, but 
oflenpne-dimensionar. The trouble with such 
poetry is that its message might as well be 
couched in prose, generally has been already, 
and, since the poetry soon vanishes out of the 
window, still is. However self-soothing for a 
while, protest poetry is rarely more productive 
than muttering into one's pillow in the dead of 
night. And yet, nothing should be alien to this 
most human of the arts, and it would be an odd 
poet, one of suspiciously iron control, who 
never touched on public events, on contempor- 
ary distresses and disgraces. 

Zagajewski, Milosz continues, has aban- 
doned the poetry of political engagement in 
favour of a meditation on the flow of time 
which brings together the historical and the 
metaphysical. The world thus created or re- 
created is not a place of escape, but “on the 
contrary, it is related in a peculiar way to the 
crude reality of our century". As inferred, 
Zagajewski's views on the world are unexcep- 
tional, and- in half of the world -unexception- 
able. Once again, it is a case of what was fairly 
often thought but never expressed in quite this 
idiosyncratic way. 

He proceeds by captivating indirection, by 
slipping in allusions and images which are 
apparently incidental and free of affect. An 
intermittently comic poem, “Franz Schubert: 

A Press Conference", has the composer telling 
how he was chased "by the strangeness of style 
itself; no, not the police”; an address to 
Madam Death (a feminine noun in Polish) 
ends with a mention of “the sleepy complaints 
of the poor poets / whose passports you didn’t 
renew”; a poem involving Cyprian Norwid, the 
nineteenth-century Polish poet and hater of 
jargon of any complexion, asks “is that the way 
I the new epoch begins, is this tank / with a long 
Gogolian nose its godfather . . .?” And else- 
where, among character actors acting their 
characters, old people impersonating old peo- 
ple, the sick playing the sick, and so forth, the 
only example out of step is oppressors pretend- 
ing they are oppressed. 

Zagajewski was born in Lvov, now In the 
Soviet Ukraine. In “To Go to Lvov", after 
memories or reconstructions ‘of the city, the 
poet says,* “There was too much of Lvov, and 


now / there isn't any": it has been scissored out 
or pruned, as if by gardeners, tailors or cen- 
sors. ,^nd yet you can go there every day, 
"after all / it exists, quiet and pure as / a peach. 
It is everywhere”. We can see how the celebra- 
tory nature of the poetry, celebration against 
the odds, must recommend it to Milosz. “Kier- 
kegaard on Hegel” - Zagajewski studied phil- 
osophy in Cracow - reflects that, since the 
glorious states (body politic? way of life?) we 
were promised have been shelved , for the time 
being we had better enjoy 

a cramped cell in the jailhouse, a prisoner's song, 
the good mood of a customs officer, the fist 
of a cop, 

for those who don't find shelter in the huge will 
look to the small. 

This sounds like resignation, but resignation 
of a positive and open kind, remote from giving 
up. Even honourable opinions can prove 
accursed. In time the rebels become barely 
distinguishable from what they were rebelling 
against, and humanity sickens under the frost 
of stalemate. What poets can do is show that, 
however detestable the regime, life must still 
have its attractions and the world retain its 
beauty, since if these have truly departed, what 
likelihood is there that they will reappear? If 
they are feeble enough to be nullified or re- 
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pealed, are they worth having at all? 

The poet as guardian is manifest in the rich- 
ness of “In the Trees”, where so much is hap- 
pening, including a woodpecker who “cables / 
an urgent report on the capture of / Carthage 
and on the Boston Tea Party”; and in "Ode to 
Plurality", with its proliferating contradic- 
tions: 

Who once lived won’t 
forget the changing delight of seasons, 
he will dream even of nettles and burdocks, and the 
spiders in his dream won't took any worse 
than swallows. 

And most explicitly in a very Miloszian piece, 
“In the Past": the dawn and the milkman, run- 
ning through (he snow, make tiny pools of 
water - 

A smell bird 

drinks that water end it sings and once more 
it saves the disorder of things and you and me 
and the singing. 

The (first) impression here is commonly one 
of inconsequence. The verse is characterized 
by a jerky, disjointed procedure, as if n species 
of cataloguing were under way, and its rhythms 
are no more distinct than those present in well- 
written prose. I suspect that in this the transla- 
tion reflects the original. For the seeming dis- 
locations are offset by - in fact , are seen (o be at 
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Three Faces of Imperialism 

British and American Approaches to Asia and Africa, 

1870-1970 

miipDarby . 

An illuminating exploration of the three faces of imperial- 
ism - as an exercise in power politics, an expression of 
moral responsibility, and an attempt to secure economic 

benefit*- and their roles in British and American Imperial- 
ist ventures in Africa and Asia in the last century. £14.95 

Nietzsche’s Teaching 

An Interpretation of Thus Spoke Zarathustra 
laurence Lampert 

The first comprehensive- Interpretation of Nietzsche’s 
'faus Spoke ZQrAthitftra. Laurence Lampert’s chapter-, 
by-ictytpter commentary on Nietzsche’s magnum opus 
clarifies not .only Zarathustra’s narrative structure but also 
* the development of Nietzsche’s thinking as a whole. 

: £27,50. v- . 
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'^StbCTaby ^ .Caste in America 
■ MiPigby BdltzeU . 


Rifs cjateicaccoant oftjte trdditiqnal upp6r class in Amer- 
qrijriris, lifestyles, and ‘political and social 
|W(u;aes from th B time of Theodore Roosevelt to that of 
£35.00 Paper £12.95 1 . 


Clutching at Culture 

That same purr-voiced disc jockey 
has been too long among the toast today - 
we’ve had them all, 
a rave from the grave, 
a rumble in the tumbril, 
a suture on the future - 
And breakfast used to be sanctuary 
after the draught of dreams 
and before the shop-front terror. 

My daughter has gone out to work 
and left me with the cat. 

I look above my head 

to the hardboard pinned with family snaps. 

There she is, dressed in a tabard 

with braided edges, holding tight the hand 

of someone safe. A seraph 

of the dangerous world, it seems 

she’s one step only from omnipotence, 

as if she said with her unfailing smile, 

Now is the ending of the world 
and now goes on forever. 

PETER PORTER 


The Music of Igor Stravinsky 

Pieter C. van den Toorn 

“The most important book so far to appear on the com- 
poser . . Van den Toorn’s analysis of Stravinsky’s 
musical language is on a much higher level than any here- 
tofore attempted, and his grasp of the composer's 
immense scope extends beyond that of any earlier writer 
on the subject ... It seems safe to predict that the book 
will rock the world of musical analysis." - Robert Craft, 
Present Perspectives, Now in paper. £12.50 


Charles Ives 

The Ideas Behind the Music 

J. Peter Burkholder 

This book offers the first detailed history of Ives’s aesthet- 
ics showing how his artistic aims changed over the course 
of his career, highlighting the major influences on his 
music and thought, and tracing his aesthetic development 
through an exantination of his music, his career, and; the 
beliefs of those around him. Now in paper, £6.95 


Arms and the African 

The Military Influences on Africa’s International 

Relations '■ ' , 

edited by William J: Foltz and'Henry S. Bienen . 

Military factors have come to play an increasicg role in 
Africa’s international politics: In this Important bopk, six 
African specialists examine both, the causes , and con-., 
sequences' of tills Sevelopitient. ^ In paper, £8.95 ■ 


one with - a singular presiding humour, both 
striking and anti-rhetorical. At times the 
humour lies in the situation itself - entering a 
station waiting-room, the wanderer is briefly 
uncertain which “suffering” he should join, the 
group of tramps and drunks, or the elderly, 
elegant couple staring upwards to heaven; 
finally he sits between them and opens a book 
of poems - but more commonly in the inciden- 
tals. In ‘‘To Go to Lvov", joy hovers every- 
where, in the thorns of roses, in coffee mills, in 
blue teapots, and in starch, “which was the first 
formalist”. A poem about Schopenhauer, por- 
tending high seriousness, opens by announcing 
the philosopher's dates and the title of his chief 
work. By a similar incongruity or descent into 
“lowness”, “Without End" declares that in the 
life after or in death the quest for perfection 
will casually bypass all obstacles “just as the 
Germans / learned how to bypass the Maginot 
Line”. And elsewhere - among other things 
and other meanings, since “To survive means 
to be in storm" - a plnne is “a waiting-room / in 
the act of displacement”. 

Zagajewski's poems are not markedly diffi- 
cult, or perhaps are sufficiently simple and en- 
gaging in their parts to make us suppose we 
understand the whole. Description is inept, 
and the writer's qualities ure better demons- 
trated by quoting one of his most readily ac- 
cessible pieces, “In the Beauty Created by 
Others”, in its entirety. 

Only in the beauty created 

by others is there consolation, 

in the music of others and in others' poems. 

Only others save us, 
even though solitude tastes like 
opium. The others are not hell, 
if you see ihcm early, with their 
foreheads pure, cleansed by dreams. 

That is why I wonder whnt 

word should he used, “he" or “you”. Every “he” 

is a betrayal of □ certain “you” but 

in return someone else’s poem 

offers the fidelity of a sober dialogue. 

The poems in Zbigniew Herbert's Report from 
the Beseiged City (80pp. Oxford Universtiy 
Press. Paperback, £5.95. 0 19 211969 9) were 
written between 1956 and 1982 and were origi- 
nally published in a limited edition by the inter- 
nees of Rakowiecka Prison in Warsaw. Re- 
marking that “classical'' was a word often ap- 
plied to Herbert, John Bay ley wrote in his 
review of the American edition in the TLS of 
January 31, 1986, “romantic secrets and in- 
timacies . . . are notably lacking in Herbert. 
Not that Herbert is impersonal: he presents a 
Horatian simplicity and openness, a tempera- 
ment like that of a traveller pr classical scho- 
lar.” The translations are by John and Bogdana 
Carpenter, winners of the Wittner Bynner 
Poetry Translation Award for their translation 
of Herbert’s Selected Poems. 


What Is Political Economy? 

A Study of Social Theory and Underdevelopment 
Martin Staniland 

“Staniland clearly knows his stuff. He has done a lot of 
research for this book and he presents the main issues and 
contributions of individual schools and authors with much - 
verve and authority . . . [The] book is well worth read- 
ing.” - George C. Abbott, International Affairs. 

Now in paper, £8.95 

Wayward Capitalists 

Target of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
Susan P. Shapiro 

A pathbreaking study of crime in the world of securities 
and stock transactions. Now in paper, £9.95 

A Diplomatic History of the American 
Revolution 

Jonathan R. Dull 

“This book certainly will become the new standard 
account of the subject . ^ . highly recommended." - 
Library Journal. Now in paper, £8.95 

Liberty, A Better Husband 

Single Women ih America: The Generations of 1780- 
1840 

Lee Virginia Chambers-S chiller 
“No. history of women in the American family will be 
complete without reference to the. Chambers-Schiller 
study” r American Quarterly: Now In paper, £11.95 

.'/l “ , , 

Yale University Press 

Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF 
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Creative tensions 


John Drury 

HORTON DAVIES 

Like Angels from a Cloud: The English 
metaphysical preachers 1588-1645 
503pp. San Marino, CA: Huntington Library. 
$38. 

087328088 1 

Izaak Walton said that John Donne preached 
“like an angel from a cloud, but in none". The 
airiness of the simile has never been very apt to 
the dense concreteness and insatiable passion 
that distinguish Donne's sermons. Horton 
Davies has, however, adapted it into the plural 
to make the title of his book Like Angels from a 
Cloud: The English metaphysical preachers 
1588-1645. It does not suit Donne's con- 
temporaries much better than it does himself, 
whether it is Archbishop James Ussher de- 
scribing the physical torment of crucifixion, 
or Lancelot Andrewes exploring paradox in 
clipped, workmanlike phrases. Unfortunately 
it does suit this long book, whose wanderings in 
quest of pretty and ‘•intriguing" (Professor 
Davies's favourite adjective) passages, which 
are often duplicated and usually set in sketchy 
biographies, accumulate into an enervating 
vagueness dramatically inappropriate to its 
subject-matter. This is depressing, because the 
subject is so rich and so important, and the 
author is obviously enjoying himself with his 
jokcs-of which the most excruciating is calling 
John King, father of Henry, “the Prince of 
Wails". 

According to its publishers “this is the very 
first study made in depth of over fo rty Anglica n 
preachers in the Golden Age of the English 
Pulpit" .This is doubly false: the study lacks 
depth and is not the first. Fraser Mitchell pub- 
lished English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes 
to Tittotson in 1931. It is a very impressive work 
of literary history, done in long perspective and 
social depth: no cloudy drifting, but detailed 
investigation of the complex nexus of speak- 
ing and writing which were the context of 


The 

Uncommon 


The Poetry 
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Geoffrey Hill 

by Vincent Sherry 


Vincent Sherry has described 
Geoffrey HUI's work as "a poetry 
that demands to be spoken, but 
, sounds! like nothing we’ve heard; 

• out of the common material of 
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•examines the range of Hill's verse 
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seventeenth-century preaching. Mitchell dealt 
with most of the same men as Horton Davies 
(and some later preachers) and put them in the 
long rhetorical tradition which ran from class- 
ical antiquity to the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. He had the learning to do it, and to 
fasten it to its groundwork in education and the 
practicalities of writing and publishing. 
Although his work was produced over fifty-five 
years ago, it manages the sort of deeply 
sculpted reconstruction of a literary past which 
compares well with the achievements of con- 
temporary historians like Robert Darnton. 
Davies cites Mitchell and justly calls his work 
admirable, but twice rebukes him for referring 
lo “Anglo-Catholic" preachers - surely a 
venial anachronism. 

Reading Davies on Donne's pulpit master- 
pieces makes one long, not only for the solid 
sustenance In the earlier book, but also for the 
sprightliness of John Carey's recent John 
Donne: Life, mind and art (reviewed in the 
TLS, June 12, 1981): particularly in the context 
of Donne's difficulties with the general re- 
surrection of dead bodies at doomsday, the 
reassembly of amputated soldiers and of sailors 
eaten by fish that were in turn eaten by people. 
There is a Vnltairean hilarity about Carey 
which, while it falls short of sympathy with 
Donne’s Christianity somewhat remorselessly, 
does uncover the mounting strain on that 
Christianity “in a brief interval when reason 
as an instrument for reaching God had been 
fatally discredited, and reason as the key to 
nature was still so untried that it could be dis- 
missed out of hand, as Donne dismisses it”. 
Donne stood in a time when the preacher could 
deploy the entire apparatus of Christian 
mythology, still common and vital coin, still 
doctrine felt as fact, though new philosophy 
was beginning to cast all in doubt. But only 

Passing it on 

John Pitcher 

JONATHAN GOLDBERG 

Voice Terminal Echo; Postmodernism and 

English Renaissance texts 

I94pp. Methuen. £16 (paperback, £7.95). 

0416422004 

The emphasis in Jonathan Goldberg’s Voice 
Terminal Echo Is on the varying ways in which 
literary messages pass from writer to writer in 
the English Renaissance. Between Spenser 
and Milton in Areopagltica, between Shake- 
speare and his later selves in Titus Andronicus 
and Cymbeline, and between everyone and 
Ovid in a continual exchange and rewriting of 
the rape and mutilation inflicted on the 
female body, hands and tongue In the Meta- 
morphoses, As a disciple of Derrida and Lacan, 
Professor Goldberg is also interested Ih de- 
mythologizing the illusions of immediacy and 
human voice which inhabit. modern and pre- 
modem readings of Herbert and Marvell. 
Who is speaking in their poems was the old 
question - but the new one for the post- 
modems as Goldberg would have it, is what is 
speaking. In Marvell’s “NymphCoinplaining", ‘ 
rather than modulations In the young girl's 
voice, or states of experience which she recalls 
and repeats, Goldberg isolates the voice-text 
itself, the phenomenon “it”, which, in its re- 
petition (the number of instances and their 
/ter ability are cited) enters the poem, crossing 
its threshold into pure play arid pleasure. A 
predictable corollary to this type of reading is 
Goldberg’s own language throughout ' the 
book. Aiming to deconstruct the critical voice, 
itself, and its claims to property-rights. Over - 
rooms and plays, Goldberg offets Ententes 1 
without verbs, or nouns, and sometlmes 
Without either. 

« Ail this makes for a difficult book to read 
which, is what ; Goldberg presumably Wants 
(alt hough not in the learned add packed notes, <• 
wluctl airc nieticiilpus, snotty to the point of 
mdenpss, and rather well shaped and gramma- . : 

tically exact); Whether the difficulty is Worth 

stniggHngiWitlj .will depend bn a ;hiiihher 6/ . ' : 


just. And the tours de force of Donne’s rhetoric 
are exciting because they just manage to hold it 
ail together and derive psychological penetra- 
tion from the strain. Beneath the grotesquerie 
was the unease, even pathos, of an impending 
crisis. The preachers of the next generation 
would turn to more modest projects, the Cam- 
bridge Platonists leading the way. As a guide 
into the investigation of this momentous transi- 
tion Fraser Mitchell holds the field, not Horton 
Davies. 
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reality (the reality which in the case ''of 
Aredpaditkd^tb^ dp wltb^re- 


ceiving messages from The Faerie Queene than 
keeping the press free during wartime). 

For other readers, even if they are impressed 
by Goldberg's dexterity in literary archaeo- 
logy, anthropology and psychology (discover- 
ing, for example, the Medusa's head as one of 
the buried texts in The Winter’s Tale), these 
pieces may still create another kind of unreality 
- a psychic one this time, where allusions, 
memory, trace, etymology etal are valorized to 
the same level as the primary texts. In Gold- 
berg’s most successful essay, on "October” in 
The Shepherd's Calender , there is certainly 
some justification for this: other writers, nnd 
figures of writing, do flood into Spenser’s pre- 
sent, into the space which the aspiring poet (in 
1579) is unable yet to fill himself (and which 
Cuddie suggests ought to be topped up with 
drink). But Goldberg seems to regard the past 
as inundating ail of the present, in all of these 
Renaissance writers, all of the time -as if there 
were no effective psychic defences, nor (for 
poets) tropes which, like sluice-gates, could 
make torrents into navigable water. It may be 
sentimental to say so, but for many people 
(even for writers, and even after Joyce) it is by 
not totalizing consciousness and dredging up 
every Freudian severed head, that they avoid 
going mad. ' 

' li is this madness and instability which 
Goldberg of course regards (no novelty here) 
as constituting the postmodern condition, and 
which he sees himself courageously embracing. 
His literary history, from Spensef to Marvell, is 
an achronological series of transgressions, the 
texts merely repeating their wounding of con- 
sciousness time after time. Reading Voice 
Teiminal, Echo,, one cannot but compare it 
with anothqr Jdnd ; of literacy history, Erich 
Auerbach’s; in which the Wound of experience . 
peals Into a scar, a mark of remembrance oh 
Odysseus’ thigh. For Auerbach, -homer’s : 
juxtaposition *of times', . and scenes of recogni- 
Bon, form one of the Ways ih Which thfe West 
has represented 1 to itself a complex and poly- - 
valent realityi everything to the past can be ■ 
represented as now, but; only wherti there is : 

. fidelity and a tom limb made whole. Despite. \ 
' what Goldberg has offered here, "iq hi? aggros- ’ 1 

- V 0 nn |r, the case, tonrilqh 

Ro^issa nee! literature, fertile restored body J 
^ithful mind '{the case for Cymbe- ; ! 
line, it, not for Titus Andronicus) has. still not 
! been extinguished. ■ | . " •. . ... \ . >> • .• ; j • • 


Shoots of 
circumstanc e 

Alan Rudrum ~~~~— 

NOEL K. THOMAS 
Henry Vaughan: Poet of revelation 
196pp. Worthing: Churchman. £5 95 
185093042 2 

LOUIS L. M ARTZ (Editor) 

George Herbert and Henry Vaughan 
569pp. Oxford University Press. £17 50 
(paperback, £6.95). 

019254181 1 

Noel K. Thomas argues in Henry Vaugfa 
Poet of revelation that Vaughan's critics be 
largely ignored two major influences: the lej. 
sions of Civil War and Commonwealth, and 
the Authorized Version of the Bible. Thisb 
probably a fair generalization. Detailed a- 
ploration of the relationship betw^s 
Vaughan's characteristic expressions and 
themes and his immediate historical corneas 
fairly new on the critical scene. erisiBj 
perhaps in the samizdat of gram-appUcstioa 
rather than in the journals. There hasaija 
been no full-scale critical attempt, like that q! 
Chana Bloch’s Spelling the Word on Herbert 
(reviewed in the TLS, February 28, 1986),u 
deal with biblical influence, but the editwrf 
the Penguin/Yale Vaughan might quarrel si 
the contention that there has been no recep- 
tion of its scale. 

Though he begins by taking issue with 
Vaughan’s critics, Thomas refers very littjeto 
earlier work, probably to save the cost of foot- 
notes. It is often unclear whether he disagrees 
with predecessors or is merely ignoring than 

Thomas’s viewpoint on religio-political and 
biblical influence seems to me correct sod, 
except in some minor details, one can agree 
with the readings which flow from it. Accounts 
of influences are liable to swamp critical read- 
ings; in avoiding this, Thomas has fallen ifitt 
the opposite error. His account of relevant 
historical circumstance, lacking fineness ofde- 
tail , is less suggestive and pointed than it might 
have been. In thinking about Vaughan’s theme 
of the innocence of childhood, for example, 
and its relation to the concept of original sin, 
more explicit discussion of English Arminisn- 
ism is warranted, if what we are about is ex- 
. amining the poems in relation to contemporary 
religio-political passions. In my view, a more 
thoroughgoing case can be made for the pro- 
position that several of Vaughan’s major 
poems are implicitly polemical, including 
those, perhaps especially those, that have been 
generally treated as if they were "timelda' 
religious lyrics. One weakness, common in 
Vaughan criticism, that Thomas does not en- 
tirely escape, is that “single vision" which mw 
to hove it, for example, that “Vaughan’s is lb* 
country of the mind” (and therefore all 
about landscape and sky in the Usk Valleys 
irrelevant). So here, the notion that Vatigto 
was “a solitary nature mystic who sought (0 
escape from the world around him” is seen** 
incompatible with the new weight assigned W 
the influence of historical circumstance; jjjjj 
Thomas’s sense of the importance of theBft* 
for Vaughan requires us to write off ® 
influence of hermeticism as a mere distraclK^ 
Thomas argues that' despite his 
borrowings, Vaughan is utterly different jjw . 
Herbert, and that his reputation basW* 
damaged by the constant comparison. ’ 
lationshlp between the two poets is sensfowj 
dealt with in Louis L. Martz’s introdu^ 
his selection in the Oxford Authors series- 
volume contains all Herbert’s -Engl j* Pj*rJ£. 
together with 77ie Country Parson’, aw, J*"" 
parts of Vaughan's Sdntillans, w ■ 
selection from his early secuiarpoetty- . 

. paperback version this represents gpOJ -v 
for undergraduate arid general reader 
perhaps it would have resulted in J 
coherence if some of Vaughan’s j 
been Included, and the secular podms a® 
Martz has provided useful notes, a BJLjng 
further rbading, and a brief gloss^, 9* , ^ ■ 
which Occur frequently with meanings P * 
fer from modem use. I regret the dtbf . ■. 

the bibliographies of Marilla/and.SW^ . 
and the inclusion of Friedenreiri 1 8 
Tw^yrie ; bobk - though its 
Vaughan’s hermeticism , which reveals T. j 

hermetic Ubellt Were written by one -^^L:: ; 
kind 
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The tall and the true 


John Bayley 

tomm ASO L ANDOLFI 
Words in Commotion and Other Stories 
Translated by Katherine Jason with an 
introduction by Itaio Calvino 

275pp- Viking. £10.95. 

0670805181 

DANIEL HALPERN (Editor) 

The Art of the Tale: An international 
anthology of short stories 1945-1985 
816 pp. Viking. £17.95. 

067080592 0 

CLIFTON FADIMAN (Editor) 

The World of the Short Story: A 20th-century 
collection 

874pp. Picador. £14.95. 

0330297171 

Where the short story is concerned a naive but 
practical distinction might be made between 
the Tall Story, which is well invented but could 
never happen, and the Poetical or True Story, 
a spot in time which could occur any day of the 
week. Maupassant’s “The Necklace” is a prime 
example of the first sort; Joyce’s “The Dead”, 
or Elizabeth Bowen’s “Mysterious Kor”, of the 
second. The two can of course be combined, 
and in some of the best examples they are, the 
‘'story” acting as a kind of lure to lead the 
reader into the more imponderable and myste- 
rious do unde at the back of it. 

Both types tend to become formulaic. Tall 
tales breed tall tales, and stories of the New 
Yorker genre follow an already middle-aged 
precedent in removing the “point”, whose ab- 
sence then becomes the story's focus and 
epiphany. The notion of “The Necklace” was 
developed by Somerset Maugham in two or 
three of his tales, and Henry James used it for 
his late and rather touching story, “Paste”. 
“Paste” is unusual in exploring the natures of 
the three people concerned with the pearls: the 
dead wife, once an actress, who owned them; 
her son who refuses to believe his mother could 
ever have received a secret gift of great value; 
and the girl who is offered the seemingly 
worthless necklace but has scruples because 
she suspects it is genuine. Unusually for James 
his story depends in some degree on a bit of 
expertise he might have picked up from Kip- 
ling, and his “healer of sick pearls” in Kim. 
Pearls can lopk worthless until they are reg- 
ularly worn by the right person. 

Expertise is, of course, in place in the Tall 
Story. Maugham has a caddish young jewellery 
expert on a cruise liner who is challenged by 
her sneering husband to value the beads a 
young wife is wearing. He perceives that they 
are genuine, and precious , but at the same time 
realizes her terror lest he should disclose the 
fact. He elects to suffer the humiliation of 
admitting he was in errot in first proclaiming 
their value. A Marxist critic might, not un- 
reasonably, point out that these variations by 
three story-writers on the theme of value re- 
veal much about the bourgeois society they are ' 
concerned with. But more interesting, 
perhaps, is the way in which the story's theme - 
at least in the case of Maugham and Maupas- 
sant -imposes a kind of duty on the character. 
7116 Ordinary housewife of “The Necklace” has 
16 behave like a stoical heroine in order to pay 
' 6ff the debt incurred by replacing the lost neck- 
lace. The young man in Maugham’s story, “Mr 
Know-All”, has to behave chivalrously at great 
loss of face to himself. They act like this not 
. because it Is in their nature but because the 
s t6ty commands it. As in Socialist Realism, the 
ure created to serve the cause, or the 

M her introduction; to her own stories, EliZ- 
weth Bowen observed that the genre could not 
^al; with character,: and should not try, No 
doubt she was thinking of the way in which “the 
Story in it 1 ’,, as Jariies would say, controls the ■ 
. Pfrson tn it. For lier the story began in a sense 
, j P* aci ? J a °d th.eix the author had to allot the 
“ghtpersons to be found there. The feeling of 
Wa8 :invdluntaryt and inspirational: 
tub Actors had to be arranged and invented, 
the less in her best . stories , like “Myste- 
!•; Thd/perfons seem to have a cora- 

•' PJf thoir own, irrespective pf their role 
% ‘nwonlit; night in wartime 
• ' SSS j® as a reB l masterpiece a 

the $ame completeness in ev- 
; othersuccesBful work .of art. 


This is true of what might be called the best 
short story in the world - Chekhov's “The Lady 
with the Lapdog”. Chekhov manages to fill all 
the parts of his story with their own particular 
truth, none of them at the expense of the 
others. After the mutual seduction of Anna 
and Gurov the division between them seems 
complete, expressed in the girl’s sadness and 
tears and the man’s quiet enjoyment of a 
water-melon, which he happens to find on the 
bedside table. It is a moment that might have 
been recorded, in their own way and for their 
own purposes, by Hemingway or Nabokov. 
Chekhov seems to be settling himself into his 
story, perhaps unconsciously, with the help of 
a sturdy Russian literary convention, going 
back through Anna Karenina to yet another 
Anna, the Donna Anna of Pushkin’s miniature 
“investigative drama”, The Stone Guest. Push- 
kin's Don Juan, full of amorous good will, is 
intrigued by Donna Anna's passive melancho- 
ly and grief after the act, as if the world had 
come to an end. This unresponsive woman has 
become his “fate”, the one who will finally and 
involuntarily capture him, and with whom, in- 
deed, he descends gladly into hell. 

Chekhov’s Gurov and Anna are each other's 
fete in a much milder and more humdrum 
sense. After the separateness that follows the 
seduction they come together in a quiet, com- 


panionable way, sitting in the dawn on the 
sea-front and watching the waves break on the 
shore. When she has to leave the resort she 
leans out of the train window and looks at him 
one more time. Back in Moscow lie slowly 
realizes what has happened to him. They meet 
again and continue to meet secretly, unknown 
to their respective spouses. They are in love. 
The story cannot help them or provide any 
solution: they seem to have fallen out of the 
story, into themselves and each other. 

This arrest, only possible within the limits of 
the short story, makes 'The Lady with the 
Lapdog” more moving than most long com- 
plete fictions, even than Anna Karenina itself. 
It also ignores the short story's usual technique 
of “making it strange”, sharply emphasizing 
one aspect of things at the expense of others. 
Tommaso Landolfi was a master at this. A 
recluse, and a gambler who shunned publicity 
and literary contacts, he wrote stories out of 
what seems a kind of inverted exhibitionism; 
Iheir enigmatic quality both repels and invites 
speculation about the author. He translated 
the Russian masters, and one of his most char- 
acteristic stories is “Gogol's Wife”, a conversa- 
tional fantasy imagining the Russian writer's 
possession and eventual destruction not only of 
a life-size female doll but of another miniature 
artefact, supposedly its child. As in most of 


Landolfi 's stories the notion is rather crude, 
perhaps deliberately so, an impression in- 
creased by Katherine Jason's very American- 
style translation, which hardly does justice to 
the muted shock effects in the sinuous Italian 
of the original. It is only fair to say, however, 
that she has an effective way of rendering 
Landolfi 's dialogue and conversational techni- 
ques. 

Like Nabokov and Borges, Landolfi seems 
implicitly to claim a special status, a status 
arranged and protected by the admiration of 
his fellow-authors. They view him with affec- 
tion as an odd bird, a writer’s writer; and one, 
incidentally, who is nobody’s rival, never in 
competition for a public. He was, self-con- 
sciously, a magic writer, and magic is based on 
violence. Barbey d’Aurevilly and Vil tiers de 
L'lsle Adam, with their tales of cruelty and 
diabolical women, are obvious predecessors. 
In his introduction to Words in Commotion, 
Itaio Calvino writes of Landolfi’s “black 
romanticism”. He specializes in the obvious 
giveaway, revealing allegory or Kafka-like 
symbol, which is then collapsed into pointless- 
nes or cliche. “A Woman’s Breast” imagines a 
beautiful girl with hideous and sinister breasts, 
a romantic fantasy which Shelley, among many 
others, would have been familiar with, and 
which goes with Landolfi’s closet misogyny. 
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offer to U.K, readers 

You are invited to subscribe to the best American 
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Like most black jokes, his tale is memorable; 
and technically interesting for the way in which 
the climax is muted into a few Gogolian mus- 
ings on the sRdncss of Life. “It would seem that 
we must be contented with joys that are not 
only ambiguous and twisted, but even fleet- 
ing.” All one can say of that is that it is better 
than the simple shock ending, as in “Chicken 
Fate", where two chicken farmers find them- 
selves trapped in a wire run and surrounded by 
fowls ns tall as trees. 

Landolfi is not in the first class. But his stor- 
ies are typical of what issometimes claimed as a 
modern revival of the form, a revival based on 
“tall stories" and the tricks that can be played 
with them. Tall stories are cruel in their nature, 
like falrystories. You happen to disturb a witch 
who thereupon turns you into a frog. “A 
Woman’s Breast" begins with the man 
accidentally saving the girl from being run 
over. Insisting that she is in his debt, she says 
she must grant him a favour; so, after some 
embarrassment, he asks to kiss one of her nip- 
ples. And so on. The heartlessness of tail stor- 
ies is in perfect accord with modem critical 
techniques: in fact the author's device and the 
critic's recognition of it are virtually one and 
the same thing. Landolfi “uses" a tone for an 
effect which in Gogol is absolutely natural and 
moving. He gives the impression of parodying 
an imaginary author - a composite, say, of 
Ambrose Bierce. Kafka, Pnul Bowles and 
Julio CortSzar- whom the reader cannot iden- 
tify but feels he must once have read. This is 
the ultimate use of the fashionable dictum that 
all literature comes out of other literature in a 
perpetual spiral . and it seems to be (he basis of 
the "new" short story. Anything goes, includ- 
ing the “poetic" effect, provided we can see 
where it comes from, and how it has been 
manipulated; provided there is nothing about 
the story which is inexplicably moving. “The 
Lady with the Lapdog” would seem very old- 
fashioned stuff in the context of short stories 
today. Any distinction between tall Hnd true 
has disappeared. 

In his introduction to The Art of the Tate , an 
anthology which runs from 1945 to 1985, 
Daniel Hatpern insists, naturally enough, on 
the renaissance of the form which has taken 
place during that time. When did the new short 
story take off? 

Some aficionados would date the moment from the 
publication of Jorge Lula Borges’s Flcdones or 
Vladimir Nabokov's first translated stories. Others 
would locate that moment In the works of Julio 
CortSzar, Tommaso Landolfi, Juan Rulfo, R. K. 
Narayari and Efalo Cal vino, who picked up and ex- 
tended the agreed-upon qualities of the folktale - 
fantasy and legend. But regardless of whose pen 
fired the important moment, there seems to be 
general agreement that a serious revival of the short 
story Is underway, as if at this particular juncture in 
the parlous history of our race we especially need its 
singular purity arid magic. 

Purity and magic, in this context, are ambi- 
guous words, which might as well mean crudity 
and heartlessness. They also seem to stand for 
the boredom of a terrible efficiency, while at 
the same time acting as a charm against that 
boredom. The writer, with all the resources of 
his accumulated Literary intelligence, or every- 
thing he has perhaps picked up in creative writ- 
ing class, is out to paralyse his reader for a few 
minutes, as if he were. some primitive story- 
teller holding the eyes of a savage audience. In 
most of these storifcs, extreme sophistication 
blends 'and : identifies .with simple sensa- 
tionalism; 

The threat bif boredom,. and the use of vio- 
lence. against jj;is acted out in Michel Toiir- 
nter f s story, “Death pnd lho Maiden';, in which 
a young girl tries one sensation aftef another to 
rid herself of . the spectre of ennui. This is a 
species of imitative chic. The, reader, top, id 
perturbed by the thought that' the narrative 
• might bore him * 1 and Is thus compelled to fol- 
low with interest the means by [which the girl 
tries to avoid the.thing she dreads. (There ere 
some good 'touches. She steals it riot police; 
f man’s automatic pistol; and after many Inyes- 
. lignllvp anti-climaxes manages tb (Ire it off in a ' 
.wood,. where “the weitpon, as if seized by a 
suddap fit dfma'rin&SS* kicked in her hands 1 ’.) 
This .same principle of imitation seems sug- 
gested by t he comments bn the short story form : ■ • 
of wo' of DanleJHnjpcrn'scontributprs. Peter 
Taylor writesj [‘‘The short story Is a dramatic 
form, CloScr. to; plays than to novels", and Wil- 
liam GliSs says that for bfm “It is not a character 


sketch, a mouse-trap, an epiphany, a slice of 
suburban life. It is the flowering of a symbol 
centre. It is a poem grafted on to sturdier 
stock." 

The suggestion that the short story is being 
something rather than revealing something is 
echoed in the more sober comment of the old 
master, V. S. Pritchett, who says it is like “a 
ballad or a sonnet, dependent on a spontaneity 
which conceals its architecture”. The matter is 
magisterially summed up by Borges himself in 
his comment that “unlike the novel, a short 
story may be, for all purposes, essential”. 
Essentiality, like “poetry” . may be a danger- 
ous thing to aim at, none the less, and may 
contribute to the effect of self-imitation which 
is so marked a feature of the new short story. It 
is vulnerable to an excessive awareness of its 
form. “The Dead” or “The Lady with the Lap- 
dog” do not strike the reader as self-enclosed 
narratives of this kind, but seem as “incapable 
of the absolute” as Lawrence's idea of the 
novel. And while most of the examples in The 
Art of the Tale hurry along as if they were afraid 
of missing their own endings, Joyce, Chekhov, 
Kafka, or Lawrence himself seem to have all 
the time in the world for their stories, an in- 
finite leisure in which the reader can relax and 
look round. 

It is the effect of leisure which leads the 
reader on to the story's dimension of silent 
meaning. Kafka has probably had more effect 
on these “modern" short stories than anyone, 
but it is Kafka’s manner and situations that are 
borrowed; his innerness, naturally enough, re- 
mains unexplored. Two good and memorable 
tales in the collection, Graham Greene's "Two 
Gentle People" and Joyce Carol Oates’s 
"Tryst”, also make the most traditional use of 
the short story's conventions. Low-keyed, 
Greene takes his time in deploying a standard 
plot of the strangers who meet in a park, find 
out discreetly that each is married, dine 
together, and separate to their respective un- 
satisfactory homes with the thought that things 
might have been different. Maugham is cross- 
ed with Chekhov, but the mixture is perfectly 
blended, and Greene’s inherent stylishness 
carries it off to admiration. Even more formu- 
laic, “The Tryst” finds a rich, middle-aged 
American family man acquiring a young girl- 
friend who works in a gallery of modern art 
where “frantic, oversized hunks of sheet metal 
and aluminium" sprout out of the floor. The 
straight contrast is between his life-style and 
hers, both in their different ways equally awful, 
but the inside dimension is the nature of their 
need for each other, something subtle but 
elementary which suddenly declares itself 
when he feels the urge to show her his house. 
Each has undermined the confidence of the 
other in their own age and status. Violence 
follows, but it has-been earned; it is part of the 
tale’s true logic and is not gratuitous as it is in 
many of these stories, where it is a contrivance 
of the tailness in the tale. 

In spite of Greene and Oates and other good 
examples, it is something of a relief to turn 
from The Art of tlie Tale to TfieWorld of the 
Short Story., Clifton Fadimaft’s selection of his 
favourites in the geitre since the beginning of 
the century. Less committed than Halpem, 
Fadiinan remarks in a thoughtful foreword thBt 
time is the best test . “Poes the Writer still speak 
to .us with the urgency that once animated his 
voice? . . . If Sherwood Anderson fades on my 
ear it should be remembered that in fifty yfears 
or fewer such fine contemporary talents asTre- 
vor and Updike may be equally diminished." A 
salutary reflection. No one here has dated 
more than A. E. Coppard.once a doyen of the 
genre, .but that might happen .to anyone, even 
to Ann Beattie and Edna O'Brien. All Tories . 
deal in ghosts, but the actual genre of the ghost 
story has become sadly diminished, in spite of 
such wonderful survivors as -Walter de la - 
Mare's “AiRepluse" (hot included here), one 
of the very few stories successful at cpnveyinc 
in purely aesthetic terms thh feel of a house and 
Us occupant. Ghostlihtas,' it proves, ite fo ' ; 
what.is real, pot in what can; be invented" But 
Fadiman is prababtyriglit in regretfully icon- ' 
pUidtog that d§ la Mare’s tales belong tod ftiiich 
to the past, along with those of Erelddfc ,'•< 
.weft and eventr he ^piiiqS Istf.DiWeii. - ■ : 
“Not mwiy short stories resist of 
time.” That* h$y t be, because they belong tho 
self 7 consciously thgge^rat^er than^flk- / 


best are written at odd moments by novelists. 
Henry James’s stories, like Thomas Mann's or 
Tolstoy's, seem larger than their length, as if 
always aspiring to the freer, more indetermin- 
ate condition of the nouvelle. As Fadiman 
shrewdly remarks, neither Mann nor Conrad 
are able to do themselves justice if they have 
deliberately chosen brevity, or had it forced on 
them. They have no power over the suspect 
magic of the short form, its swift manipulation 
of sentiment or fantasy, the tallness endemic in 
it, which suspends our disbelief but expends 
itself in doing so. The shortest story in the 
collection is Babel’s “My First Goose”, from 
Cavalry Army. Fadiman, who writes an admir- 
ably perceptive note on each contributor, 
observes that “Babel makes fifteen hundred 
words do a lot of work". That is the trouble, in 
a sense. The fewer the words, the sharper the 
point, and Babel is determined to ram home 
the message that he finds it impossibly hard to 
learn to kill either geese or men, but that, given 
the situation, he is determined to try. But why, 
if his Cossack comrades are what he knows 
them to be, is a live goose still walking about 
the farmyard anyway? The answer is because it 
is necesary for the point of the story that Babel 
should kill it. There is nothing implausible like 
that in the mechanism of Hemingway's almost 
equally brief first story, "Indian Camp". And 
Hemingway's story has something mysterious 
and undeclared in its background - the relation 
and fate of father and son - which expands 
instead of concentrating it into a point. 

Sentiment attaches to brevity, as cruelty 
does. Fadiman prefers the former, Hal pern the 


latter. In neither case is there need for ml. 
lion or extenuation. The premise of 0 H. 
whose Prize Story Awards still makeanS 
anthology, remains with us, though 
live settings have changed. Helil?' 
nizc the old technique, though, in 
Carver’s “A Small, Good to p 
Beattie’s "Weekend", even in Z IL? 
Jean Stafford and Carson McCullerifS^ 
Halpern) ; even - though these do not 
either anthology - in artfully didactic taK 
those of Lionel Trilling nn d Dei 
Schwartz. The parameters of the short Z 
remain the same, and the true maslemJ 
that appear to set them at nought are SZ 
rare. Maybe for this reason a sense of ni 
inferiority complex hovers over the genre and 
those who practise or reflect on it. No'one 
bothers to say what a novel should do, butthe 
impulse to define the task of a short story 
appears irresistible. And what burdens tbeyfo 
on the poor little thing, no one more than K« 
Boyle. It must 

invest n brief sequence of events with reverbewm 
human significance by means of style, selection jjj 
ordering of detail, and - most important of £■ 
present the whole action in such n way that itua 
once a parable and a slice or life, at once synM 
and real, both a valid picture of some pbutoin- 
perience, and a sudden illumination of oneotfc 
perennial moral and psychological paradoxes ltd 
lie at the heart of la condition humaine. 

Is that what Borges would call “for all pur- 
poses, essential"? To have to do and be so 
much seems more of a nemesis than a a 
achievement. 


Bad-mouthing Modernists 


John Melmoth 

WOLF MANKO WITZ 

Gloconda: The misadventures of the 

Mona Lisa 

277pp. W.H. Allen. £10.95. 
0491033354 


ing the reader a* 


It is no part of Gloconda's brief to praise 
famous men. Wolf Mankowitz's version of the 
greatest art theft of the century oould scarcely 
be accused of excessive deference towards the 
celebrated dead. Apollinaire, “an uncontrol- 
lable, erotomaniac Polish piss-artlst”, is far 
from prepossessing with his “turnip-shaped 
head”, “small, red, pig-like eyes” and "little 
duck’s anus mouth". Picasso is as “prom- 
iscuous as an Egyptian donkey;’, randy and 
deceitful. The. founding fathers of modern art 
are the leaders of a gong of "half mad crim- 
inals”. 

Nor do the ladies fare much better. The 
"potato-nosed” Marie Laurencin, rcluctnnt 
distaff cubist and Apollinaire's mistress, is an 
irresistibly foul-mouthed termagant, perpe- 
tually boiling with rage. Even Leonardo’s first 
lady, La Gioconda herself, comes in for a ser- 
ious duffing: she is "lardy and jaundiced”, a 
"fat-faced spaghetti wife”, a “grinning old 
cow”, a “biteh", a "harpy”, an "impossible old 
whore”. (To add injury to Insult, Marcel 
Duchamp fitted her with a false beard.) This 
incessant bad-mouthing is a by-product of the 
novel's sustained exuberance - stretches of 
regular art history are punctuated with scab- 
rops swipes at genius! 

. . In August 1911 the Mona Lisa was Stolen 
from the Louvre The subsequent furgre re- 
vealed that Apollinaire's ‘‘gfecretary" - one 
Geiy Pioret - had stolen Phoenician and Ibe- 
nan tf one heads from the museum for the poet 
and for Picasso, whose, seminal "tes Demoi- 
selles d’ Avignon" owed hiuch tothese M uncon- 
^dfired prehistoric rqllcs”. ;Pleret. Was sus- 
pected ofth? th^ft of the painting and Apolli- 

. naite Was actually imprisoned -for a few days 

■ Nothing further. was heard picture untii 

Noyen]ber l9l3, when it Was f 6 imd m the pos- 
session of Vincenzo Peruggia, a slow-witted 
Italian house-painter." ... -v. . 

^Mankowitz’s mustering 


culation. Peruggia regarded his theft of qm 
“ priceless yet valueless” work as an act of pat- 
riotism, redressing Napoleon’s crime of hanoj 
stolen it in the first place. 

Mankowitz’s interest in motives leads himto 
conclusions that are both more resonant ad 
psychologically complex, and to the develop- 
ment of a number of characters of his mi 
including Daniel Lavine, the dandified and 
philandering dealer, James Peacock, peerless 
forger and last drunken relic of the Pit- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood, and Cleo k 
Marandc, a whore with the nous to collect 
Picasso's blue-period paintings while canvase . 
can be picked up In junk shops fora few francs- 
Motivation research also results In the 
book's finest passage - an Interview between 
Monsieur Lepine, Prefect of the Paris pojfce. 
nnd Sigmund Freud. Freud’s inclination « to 
account for the crime in terms of the fetishist 
role of an object "which has fllwa P “J? 
fraught with profound subjective dgj™' 
cance”. The Mona Usn is on idealization ofme 
illegitimate, homosexual Leonardo's motW- 
In a dazzling display of the forensic possjbui w . 
of psychonnalysis, Lepine is put on the traa* 
a culprit who is mother-fixated, has go > a ^' 
is a latent homosexual, intellectual and artist 
of Mediterranean origins. '■ ' 

Mankowitz's determination to penetrate, 
meaning of a painting which has always W® 
valued as an enigma results in the' novel sow 
significant lapse: a wearisome insistences 
work's embodiment of the principle of tne 
.nal female. It was one thing for ^ 

sleep with her above his bed, or for Pa 
The Renaissance to work himself up to * 
cious pitph of. excitement over the v,r S , ° . ^ 
rocks; it is quite another for a serious n . 

. to assert that “For men who are 


women, Fate is female.” The most Fj*,; 
identification of La Gioconda and all w® 1 * ^ 
made by Pioret , for all that he MS®*-- 
dubious etymology, taking “mona 
"cunt" rather than "madonna". VjU;.' 
If, on occasion, Mankowite leave?J^ ^ : 

• to the imagination, his prose does; heM te«-. 

virtue of taking the shortest route ; 

points A and B at a rate of knots* 

[ address is robust, loud-mouthed, P 11 ^ j^.'. 

; and unequivocal. The storyhas 

• fore (for instance in Francis - 

y Apollinaire - Poet among 

■ . which Mankowitz appears to gw"- 
^acknowledgement) but loses noth X.^o* 'v 
,•! telling: -a ripping yarn, an en*® • ; . yf • j 
; Hppors",- ; - '• r vgl 
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Days of atonement 


Linda Taylor 

BERNICE RUBENS 

Our Father 

212pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 11979 0 

As for as becoming an adult is concerned, the 
dice are loaded against Veronica Smiles. She is 
stuck with her frigidity, the frigidity of the 
daughter who is psychologically incapable of 
becoming a woman, wife or mother. Veronica 
has condemned herself to an absence of feeling 
due to her parents’ having committed suicide 
before she was nine years old (her mother 
jumped off a mountain; her father inhaled 
carbon-monoxide fumes). Grown up, Veroni- 
ca takes up a career writing factual books about 
her travels in deserts. She has to deny the hurt 
of being parentless; has to blot out the reasons 
for the suicides. These reasons comprise a 
macabre chain of events: Veronica's mother 
loved her father but considered her moun- 
taineering work more important than her mar- 
riage; Veronica's father jealously took up with 
Milllcent; her mother found but about Milli- 
cent and jumped; Veronica found out about 
Millicent’s new baby and smothered it; her 
father didn’t return from the garage. 

Life in a Bernice Rubens novel tends to be 
grim: people go on living because they have to 
(ri Five Year Sentence); wily babies choose not 
to be born ( Spring Sonata ); children are con- 
demned to partial lives because of the man- 
ipulative cruelty of their adult relations (here, 
and in Madame Sousatzka). Rubens has never 
been averse to suffocating her characters in 
blankness, misery or guilt; and there's a strictly 
kosher absence of redemption. 

Atonement, though, is possible, and it is the 
whole point of Our Father, which is the kind of 
psychological novel that aims to unravel and 
come to terms with a past in order to make a 
future at all possible. And so it is that God gets 
a part as a seemingly flesh-and-blood character 

His four sons 

Jasper Rees - 

PATRICK McGINLEY 
The Red Men 
297pp. Cape. £10.95. 

0224023861 

Patrick McGinley's latest novel has such a for- 
mal structure that its characters have to fight 
hard to be human. Its architect is Gulban, a 
despotic father who, on his seventy-seventh 
birthday, gives each of his four sons an amount 
of money and a year to invest it in a manner 
befitting their ancestors, the Red Men of the 
title. The declared prize is sole inheritance of 
Oulbaii's property, a hotel which dominates an 
isolated Irish promontory. Each brother treats 
this Aesopic contrivance differently. Gulban’s 
favourite, the rakish but industrious Jack, 
proposes marriage to the hotel employee, the 
introspective Pauline, but whije o\rt celebrat- 
fng he is killed in a car crash. Gulban’s ensuing 
stroke leaves blm bedridden upstairs, while 
downstairs the three remaining brothers com- 
pete. openly for the inheritance (and obliquely 
.. for Pauline) as they aWait the revelations of 
• Gulban;? "Day of Judgment". ' 

McGinley conjures up a self-sufficient uni- 
verse with its own pagan order. Ail, including 
Gulban himself,: allude to Gulban as a self- 
cteated god; his sons are "symbols in a dying 
^h'seosmology". Meanwhile, the eldest son, 
0 9te° the priest, plays at being Christ by pro- 
Pd3ing fo:cpnvert the hotel into a home for 
Superannuated clerics. 1 This is also to curry 
«vour: with the real God, in atonement for 
5? - ”8 te e split in Pauline’s skirt. Mean- 
: Cookie, the literary brother, is enter-; 

-JJJd b^the Buglers'*- an insatiable mother 
/^o ptovfde? a berth, for frustrated local libi- 


with many disguises: in Veronica's partially 
crazed world view, "He" meets her in the de- 
sert, leaves messages on her answer-phone, 
bumps into her regularly around London, 
sleeps with her (chastely) and so on. Because 
of her meetings with “Him” (yes, the capital 
aitches do become tiresome), Veronica opens 
the literal and metaphorical file on her past. 

But with the entrance of God into her fic- 
tion, Rubens's acerbic wit has been reduced to 
a girlish, sacreligious jollity. God as a character 
is remarkable chiefly for his biblically dich£d 
speech and his vulgarity, both of which provide 
an increasingly wearing kind of jokesiness. As 
for the forlornly bland, emotionally innocent 
Veronica, with her weight of tragic luggage 


packed with psychoanalytic implications: she is 
neither very persuasive nor sympathetic. 
While Veronica does (in a symbolic sense) 
make amends, she is as featureless at the end 
(atoned and “feeling”) as she was at the begin- 
ning (black-souled and frigid). 

With its symbolic excrescences, its bare- 
bones characters and its schematic prose (the 
tight, ironic sentence is too much of a rarity), 
Our Father often reads like the script for a 
meaningful film - the desert as a central focus 
point; masses of cut-aways to scenes from 
Veronica's early years; high-tech dissolving 
effects for God. One aches, though, for less 
bric-k-brac and more provocative thought ab- 
out Veronica’s emotional life. 


Lacking the rotten guava 


Antony Beevor 

DENISJOHNSON 
The Stars at Noon 
181pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571 146074 

Garcfa Mfirquez once said he had learnt to 
describe the tropics from Graham Greene. By 
his method one could “sum up their mystery 
with the smell of a rotten guava". Denis John- 
son’s Nicaragua in The Stars at Noon is an 
odourless reminder of Greeneland. His tale of 
impotence in the face of extreme alternatives 
may be familiar, but the rotten guava is 
lacking. 

Set in Managua in 1984 (an irritatingly 
emphasized date), the book is written from the 
viewpoint of a young woman from the United 
States. Nameless, apolitical and ineffectively 
amoral, she is in Nicaragua as a freelance jour- 
nalist of the most notional kind, and is trying to 
live off a land where the pickings are in- 
creasingly thin and her situation is legally pre- 


novelist's more usual terrain. The novel is in- 
deed partly about the poverty of the family 
mythology. The brothers have been brought 
up on tales of the Red Men; these bogus house- 
hold gods have usurped the shanachie, the loc- 
al folk historian, leaving the brothers to find 
out for themselves about the hill on the prom- 
ontory shaped like two breasts. Maternal na- 
ture is integral to the novel because it teaches 
native wisdom to the headland's motherless 
children, whereas paternal ancestry delivers 
only “a litany of little untruths". 

Questing after truths, the characters aban- 
don life for on effortful, scheming literature 
awash with narrative contrivances and sub- 
merged meanings. The Red Men is a bit like 
Gulban’s head, "Powerful’. . . with little flesh 
to cover the jagged bone structure.” 


carious. She gives herself to a police official, 
but her press card is confiscated all the same. 
Living on the currency black market, as she 
does, is regarded as tantamount to aiding the 
Contras. 

In an attempt to stop this traffic, the Sandi- 
nista authorities make foreigners pay in dol- 
lars. And to earn them , the woman works as an 
amateur whore in the enclave of Managua's 
Intercontinental Hotel. Her clients are usually 
pressmen, but one night, triis untogether ver- 
sion of Paul Theroux's Doctor Slaughter picks 
up an English oil executive. 

Endearingly undynamlc, he turns out to be 
in danger. A sense of fair play prompted him to 
share Costa Rica's oil exploration secrets with 
the Sandinistas. Allies by force of circum- 
stance, this improbable couple go into hiding, 
then fall in love. Their subsequent attempt to 
escape bears that shabby lack of professional- 
ism which seems to have become the mark of a 
superior thriller. 

Johnson appears, however, to have aimed 
higher, but his ambitions are thwarted by the 
structure he has chosen. One never really 
forgets that this account, supposedly given by a 
woman, is written by a man; and the emphasis 
on the vacuum in which the couple exist de- 
velops the wrong sort of unreality. Characters 
have to have substance before you con deny 
them a past and an identity. 

The problem is made worse by Johnson's 
mouthpiece's flip bravado when it comes to 
descriptions and similes. Filtering everything 
through her becomes, not just a distraction, 
but a liability. Does the author intend such an 
unnecessary detail as the calibre of a Galil rifle 
to be wrong or is it just a proof-reading error? 
And, much more seriously - to return to rotten 
guavas - is the Managua of the novel intended 
to be so two-dimensional? Salman Rushdie’s 
recent The Jaguar Smile may at times be rem- 
iniscent of those sympathetic accounts from 
Spain rushed out fifty years ago, but it manages 
to convey the reality of Managua better in a 
few lines than Denis Johnson in nearly a hun- 
dred pages. 


Spiritually unadvised 


ni — Un ?teble daughter who offers as 
i ^ Mr in theit house, the immured 

Man , enclave of un- ; 

: M the noVel itself, ineestuously 


:^ ^^4;^^'is ,a)f^ble | ro(p.t e d in topogra- 
geology ^ furrtfws. which 
fertile than genealogy, a 


Anne-Marie Conway 

TONY SULLIVAN 
In the Palm House 
236pp. Deutsch. £9.95. 

0233980199 

Rodney Luke Patterson might be cursed with a 
grandiose name, a family that embarrasses him 
and few talents other than an encyclopedic 
knowledge df Aztec ritual and the novels of 
.Dennis Wheatley, but he has God on his side. 
With Christ striding along beside him, subver- 
sive yet protective ("Turn the other 
cheek- • • • They’re all bean-heads, anyway"), 
it hardly needs a miracle to point him towards 

the seminary in bleak Snowdonia. . 

there he learns to put away childish things, 
like his father's preoccupation with junk, his 
sister’s half-baked radicalism and his mother s 
overwhelming' physicality. Religion, in this 
-first novel by ,Tony Sullivan, thus becomes a 
way of dealing with foe problem?, of adol- 
escence. Chapging bis nameto 
adopts the. demeanour pf a SpipfaaJ Advisqr, 
stem, intolerant, a spiritual snob and a con- 


firmed misogynist. 

From an author with supposed first-hand 
knowledge, the description of seminary life is 
suiprisingly dlchdd: Rodney finds his fellow 
seminarists brutish and “depressingly com- 
mon", we find the priests lacking in compass- 
sion and over-concerned with the sins of the 
flesh. Their God is hot a god of love but a god , 
of sacrifice: sacrifice not only of self but of 
famllyi friends, even of 9 tnlent that cannot be 
ordered. Something has to go: seduced by a 
thirty-year-old pilgrim at Lourdes, forced, 
with fatal consequences, to relnvolve himself 
in the affairs of his family, Luke finally gives in 
to his doubts and leaves the seminary with ho 
. one at his side but the devil. 

Filtered through a third-person narration 
[obviously intended to reflect his own inad- 
equate perception, Rodney/Luke’s spiritual 
[struggles fall In the Cnd tp engage the reader. 
After a promising .cohiic start, the novel /be-; 
comes [Wfighed down 'with significance: the: 
1 oVer-obvlous symbolism df )he palpi hbuse and 

■ 'VjLL It tn iriH !_ 


Joanna Motion 

JANET HOBHOUSE 

November 

198pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224023969 

The exotically named Zachariah Quine, his 
New York life emptied of wife, daughter and 
meaning, takes flight for London, that off- 
shore convalescent home for wounded Amer- 
icans. He briefly touches an English base in the 
home of the exiled brother Michael. Here is a 
species of stable family life: contentedly placid 
wife, cat asleep in blue bowl in the kitchen, 
boys to be taken to the zoo. Bui Zach is more 
drawn to the bleak uncertainties of an affair 
with Michael and Helen's friend, the "infinite- 
ly unsuitable” Anne - Anne, whose plunging 
into parties and marriages leaves little more 
than the monosyllable of her own first name for 
a newcomer to cling to. 

Zach and Anne stand at opposite ends of 
their cultural alphabet: 

Anne's skiticrincss, independence, was the English 
form: cosy to be outlandish if the land is (here behind 
you, waving its linn tic. wishing you bon voyage, 
assuring iis continuity on your return. In New York, 
if you lurn your heuil, whole sections nre likely to 
disappear . . . From Marlboro man to derelict, Zach 
with Anne hnd a brondswept and historical Amer- 
ican role. Epic, he would say. next to her comedy of 
manners. 

In the end, however, it is their likeness, their 
common experience of grief and hollowness, 
that pushes them apart. -Zach goes off to ex- 
plore another cityscape, the highly coloured 
backdrop of Florence, chosen by his sister 
Dinah and other American artists in residence 
as the site for "beauty with conviction". Their 
tinselly, theatrical version or Italy holds no 
magic cure for Zach. He is in transit once 
more, back to London and an extended wait- 
ing, broken only by the promise of n trans- 
atlantic visit from his daughter, of a family 
Christmas to include, once again, Anne. 

November, Janet Hobhouse’s third novel, is 
almost as winiry as its name. His wife's dep- 
arture precipitates Znchariah into a barren, 
shapeless wasteland. Hobhouse writes about 
the early, American, phase of Zach's desola- 
tion with a grim and brisk humour. Wherever 
she goes, Hobhouse has the eye, of an alien, an 
observer who has yet to be inoculated by the 
local complacencies. She is at her best defining 
precisely, dispassionately, the differences be- 
tween New York and London, New York and 
Florence; incongruous temperament and his- 
tory finding expression in restaurant be- 
haviour, manners with taxi-drivers, marital ex- 
pectations. But Zach's dark nights in London, 
his exploration of past selves in dream and 
memory, descend into a clogged and densely 
punctuated prose, where every syllable seems 
load-bearing and the nouns fuse into com- 
pounds under stress. More wearying still is the 
adolescent self-obsession of the diary extracts 
sent to Zach by his estranged wife. There are 
times, too, when the dialogue of Zach and 
Anne, two people without work or money 
problems and time tip their hands for hefty 
conversations, leaves the reader counting back 
alternate lines to check whose voice started it 
all.- • 

It is a relief when Hobhouse emerges again 
Into simple, terse, efficient writing, taking ah 
excursion from the Inner Being into external 
territory: vignettes of New York - the grizzled 
playwright, a New York aborigine, beached 
among yuppies and yerps; a blind giant With his 
adoring dog. terrorizing a busload of passen- 
gers- or the simple remarking of ordinary life 
in ways that Zach conies increasingly to valtie. 
Towards the end of the book, Hobhouse ap- 
plies this clarity and severity to Zach's sense of 
his own predicament, too, With sobering effect: 
"He saw himpelf as he must seem: pushing his 
life along like a peanu t , an all fours and in the 
' dust, with the screams of disappointed children 
in the background." 

November is something of a virtuoso per- ' 
- form flitce , an' explore (ion of loss. and emp lines? 
from all directions,, coming at the subject 
i through letters arid diaries ,^ through the distort- 
ing mirror of another love affair, via comfort- 
' abtej unsatisfactory-sibling brawling. After all 
' thEjtyif the reader emerges like Zach himself, 

I . tiredand quietered , but little further forwards, 
^pdrh&ps that should come as no surprises nil 
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Ends in life 


James Kirkup 

IkkyO and the Crazy Cloud Anthology: A Zen 

poet of medieval Japan 

Translated by Sonja Arntzen 

197pp. University of Tokyo Press. Yen 4,000. 

0860083403 

VOEL HOFFMANN (Editor) 

Japanese Death Poems: Written by Zen monks 
and haiku poets on the verge of death 
366pp. Tokyo: Tuttle. $1 7.50. 

0804815054 

The fifteenth-century Zen poet-monk IkkyO 
was a social and religious eccentric who railed 
at the hypocrisy and corruption of the great 
Buddhist sects of his time, and flouted their 
dogmatic arrogance with provocative verses. 
Yet he became an authentic Zen master and a 
true poet whose work combines sensuality, wit 
and religious illumination in a very original 
way. He wrote about wine shops and brothels 
with metaphysical rapture. He denounced the 
materialistic ambitions of degenerate and 
greedy fellow-monks, yet wrote vividly erotic 
poems on his own amorous exploits. 

The bulk of the scholarly and entertaining 
book compiled by Sonja Arntzen is devoted to 
translations from Ikkyu's Crazy Cloud Antho- 
logy, or Kydunshti, his major collection, writ- 
ten in classical Chinese style. IkkyO lived in and 
around Kyoto in n period of social upheaval, 
during which the imperial capital suffered cata- 
strophic drought and devastating fires through 
which much of the traditional cultural heritage 
was lost. Yet the destruction of so much that 
was stagnantly formal and rigidly conventional 
cleared the ground for new expression in the 
arts: renga, or linked verses, by various hands, 
NO theatre, Chinese ink painting and calligra- 
phy and the tea ceremony all flourished with 
renewed vigour, and Ikkyu and his associates 
were at the heart of this cultural and spiritual 
restoration, centred on the temples of the Rin- 
zai sect and the creative talents of its Zen 
monks. 

TTiese temples were prosperous, author- 
itarian, closely linked with political in- 
trigue. The monks were rich landowners, saki 
brewers, money-lenders, highly institutional- 
ized through the patronage of powerful samur- 
ai, and through their cultural activities secula- 
rized to the point of decadence. This was the 
perfect setting for the religious and artistic 
non-conformist Ikkyfl, who Led a wild Bohe- 
mian existence in his controversial quest for a 
personal and comically Irregular Zen 
enlightenment. As Professor Shfiichl Kate 
writes in his foreword: “No Japanese poet has 
ever combined, as Ikkyfi did, such abstract 
.ideas and Intense sensuality, such aggressive 
socuflcritfdsni.and tenderlyfical imagery." He 
may be compared with Villon and all the other 
poites maudiis. 


He is the only Zen monk to have written 
poems about sex in a religious context. Disci- 
pline in the monasteries was lax. Pederasty was 
common, and those monks who did not keep 
teenage pages kept mistresses. But in spite of 
this, Ikkyu wrote about sexual relationships as 
an integral part of spiritual training and as an 
aid to enlightenment. 

Professor Arntzen introduces us to what is 
known, and surmised, of Ikkyu’s life. An 
illegitimate and unacknowledged son of the 
Emperor Go Komatsu, he was a precocious 
child. At. the age of thirteen lie had already 
decided he wanted to study Chinese poetry at 
Kenninji Temple in the Higashiyama district of 
Kyoto. He memorized Chinese poems, and 
wrote a poem a day. By the time he was seven- 
teen he was studying Zen, and at twenty-one 
transferred to Daitokuji. where he first experi- 
enced enlightenment, celebrated in the poem 
"Hearing a Crow, Attaining Realization": 

Raging, angry, heart consumed by passions 
For twenty years. The time is nowl 
Crow laughs. I leave the dust and end up an Arhat. 
How about It7 In the sun, a fair jade-like face sings. 

Ikkyu then began his wandering style of 
life, mixing with prostitutes, sandal-makers, 
sailors, the fishermen of Sakai, in a disgusted 
reaction against 'aristocratic and degenerate 


Zen. Nevertheless, he was invited to become 
abbot of Nyoian, a subtemple in the Dnitokuji 
compound, on the occasion of a pretentiously 
ornate memorial service for his first Zen 
master, Kasd. This angered him so much, he 
wrote an outrageous poem addressed to Yoso, 
abbot of the entire Daitokuji complex: 

Ten days ns abbot and my mind is churning. 

Under my feet, the red thread of passion is lung. 

If you come another dny and ask for me, 

Try a fish shop, tavern, or else n brothel. 

With this parting shot, he shook the dust of 
wealthy Daitokuji off his feet. 

Ikkyh’s work is allusive, but Arnlzen’s ver- 
sions read pleasantly, and obscure references 
are made clear without pedantry. The ex- 
cellent notes are in themselves a mine of 
interesting information about the period. 

Zen monks and haiku poets often wrote 
death poems, sometimes long before they saw 
the end approaching. Yoel Hoffmann lias col- 
lected them in an admirable anthology that 
contains the death poein of Ikkyu’s master 
Kaso, and that of IkkyO, also given by 
Arntzen: 

South of Mount Sumeru, 

Who meets my Zen? 

Even if Hsti-t'ang comes 
He's not worth half a penny. 


Rebirth and dissolution 


Louis Allen 

MARGUERITE YOURCENAR 
Mishima: A vision of the void 
Translated by Alberto Manguel in 
collaboration with the author 
152pp. Aidan Ellis. £9.50. 

085628 145 X 


Yukio Mishima continues to fascinate Euro- 
pean readers and audiences, so it is quite 
appropriate that Marguerite Yourcenar’s essay 
in hagiography (reviewed in the TLS of May 
29, 1981) should now be translated into Eng- 
lish. The novelist and playwright’s history and 
public persona are now at least as well-known 
as his work, and although Yourcenar does dis- 
cuss the novels she treats them as a kind of 
conspiracy: everything in Mishima’s writing 
points to the final ghastly denouement. The 
very metaphors echo and repeat themselves; 
the parturient belly in Forbidden Colours 
seems to vomit just like the spilling entrails of 
the young office* in “Patriotism” (referred to 
by her as Togoku instead of Yakoku, a mistake 
the translator does not rectify). Her informa- 


tion is drawn partly from translations of the 
novels, chiefly English, and Henry Scott 
Stokes’s excellent biography, and although she 
admires Mishima profoundly, she has enough 
to go on to be sceptical, too. She sees, for 
instance, the crude way in which the Buddhist 
theology of reincarnation is dragged into the 
final tetralogy. The Sea of Fertility (Spring 
Snow, Runaway Horses, The Temple of Dawn 
and The Decay of the Angel are now available 
in one volume: 822pp. Seeker and Warburg. 
£18, 0 436 28160 0. Penguin paperback, £9.95, 
0 14 006929 1); but it can't be dismissed as 
peripheral. Rebirth is Integral to the narrative, 
but the void with which the last novel ends (and 
which provides her with her subtitle) seems 
to dissolve the idea of reincarnation itself. 

Yourcenar’s notes are important, because 
she uses them to question her own text. Most of 
them have been kept, but there are odd omis- 
sions, and one gratuitous alteration. Your- 
cenar discusses the scene in Confessions of a 
Mask in which the hero, as a child, is fascinated 
by a sturdy young nightsoil collector (“ramas- 
seur de sol nocturne”). The original note 
pointed out that the word “dirt” can also be 
used for “humus”; as when potting plants. The 
note in the English translation discusses in- 
stead the word “soil" and we are told that “at 


This nit her absurdly abstruse death _ 
still remains in the possession of shJS? 
Ikkyu's memorial temple within 
But Hoffmann tells us that Ikkyu's 
words were much simpler. When ssfeST 
Imd anylhmg to say, he replied: “Idon'iw^ 

This is a cheerful and heartening book fan, 
the face of death the Zen ejaculsta 
sometimes wildly comical. Gaki, belter km. 
as Akulagnwa Ryunosuke, prefaced hi, t,. 
poem with the words “laughing at m J 
before committing suicide by taking £ 
His poem makes a sly reference to huLrn 
short story “The Nose”: 

One spot, alone, 
left glowing in the dark: 
my snotty nose. 

Kogclsu Sogan simply wrote “tofte" fa 
limes - the piercing cry given by Zen teaefe 
and pupil at the instant of satori. The pm 
Takuan wrote no poem: instead, he drew ibe 
character for “dream”, then threw the bml 
down and gave up the ghost. Chogo’sdeaV 
rattle went thus: 

I long for people - then again 
I loathe them: 
end of autumn. 


least in the American variety of English the 
word soil is both as verb, to dirty, and a noun, 
earth, as in “gardening soil”. The whole thing 
is otiose anyway, since Yourcenar’s supposi- 
tion that Mishima is using a euphemism won't 
stand up. The word he uses is omiya, literal!) 
“filth-man”, and he then adds in parenthesis 
“funnyfl kumitori-ya”, “a man who removes 
excrement” (though the meaning is obvious 
enough). So the actual words soil/ nightsoil do 
not arise, and therefore need no commuL 
Sometimes, too, the translation is quirk), 
“contes magiques” being rendered by "Mir- 
chen”; sometimes feeble, “detestable bom- 
mage” being translated as “evil ode"and“gftfr 
nante offdterie chinojse” by "Cliinese-tjpc 
shallowness”, which misses out the notion d 
simpering or whining contained in the French. 
But we must assume that these readings satiriy 
Mme Yourcenar, since she is said to have “col- 
laborated*’ with the translator. On the other 
hand, one wonders how close the collaboration 
has been when solecisms like "reminding herd 
he who was absent” occur. 

Still, it is Mishima we are concerned wift- 
nnd English aficionados who know that be was 
a great admirer of The Memoirs of Hadrian wj 
be glad to sec Mmc Yourcenar handsomely 
returning the compliment. 


THIS MAN HAS WRITTEN ONE 
OP THE MOST SENSATIONAL 
NOVELS OI THE YEAR 
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The Heart of Saturday Night 

IssFairwuz-honourCaw-munlarzSatdee: 

Doorjums, toff yapples, goal fish. Lie kytowld, 
Wee wenhonourGhosetrayn, mean Bare vully - 

;Z*krap. Unwenchy wear gnomer twawer-tee, 

Try duhWalisuz. Brill! Addter-reely old. 

IssFair wuz-honou r Ca w-murt I arzSat dee . 

. . Ease werkinrterWaliasuz awlnite wunny, 

j IssgeezerKev eyesbreAir. Base reel ye*owld, 

1 Wee wenhonourGhosetrayn, mean Bare vully. 

Wenainyuz^erwindbiowinbffaSee 
' I^zreelynoblin . . Jeezus. corj eyezcold - • 

■ IssFair <vuz-honOUrCaw-munlarzSatdee, 

1 ' !> : r Cavv*mbn?fuhkitifree zinl . . . Ea3e twennyfree, 

• “ - \ • : - KevrwhytandzAnna ohaymaydoubter-gold. 

' ■ ' \ ' ’ Bare vully. 

. ,v . r ' . (Whytes tdft lassWaddiyshowdme 

v 'me4n Bare vully. '* 
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The claims of motherhood 

— ~ clock and the “tenure clock", H< 

Anita Susan Orossman herself in a state of chronic exhai 

— time, in the absence of adequat 

SYLVIA ANN HEWLETT facilities, she was reduced to bri 

A Usser Life: The myth of women s liberation h „ inf|mts t0 work whenever he 
309pp. Michael Joseph. £1—95. tem Q f babysitting arrangements 

0718127951 her colleagues, understandably 


Sylvia Ann Hewlett’s A Lesser Life: The myth 
of women's liberation is a thoughtful, compas- 
sionate study of the dilemma of American 
working women who are tom between the de- 
mands of career and family life. Contrary to 
their media image, Hewlett contends, Amer- 
ican women are far less “liberated” than their 
Western European counterparts because they 
enjoy fewer of the supportive social services 
they require (for example, public creches, 
guaranteed childbirth leave from work); as a 
result, they find their careers permanently de- 
railed by motherhood. The book has stirred up 
controversy among American readers because 
of Ms Hewlett’s tendency to blame the 
women's liberation movement for pursuing the 
shadow rather than the substance of genuine 
reform: although certainly a feminist herself, 
Hewlett faults the movement for its separatist 
rhetoric which tended to alienate Middle 
America, and, more importantly, for ignoring 
the crucial role motherhood plays in most 
women’s lives. She finds the campaign for the 
Equal Rights Amendment (for which she her- 
self worked) misguided in its focus on legislat- 
ing sexual equality; instead, she prefers the 
European pragmatism that recognizes the spe- 
cial needs of women as distinct from men. 

Hewlett begins with an account of her own 
struggles as a working mother in her thirties, 
attempting to cope with the birth of two live 
babies and stillborn twins while working full- 
time as an assistant professor of economics at 
Barnard College, Columbia University. To her 
surprise, she found that this distinguished coll- 
ege for women and bastion of feminism had no 
policy of maternity leave for its faculty - or 
rather, had abandoned the policies it had 
established in the 1930s for working mothers. 
Racing simultaneously against the biological 


dock and the “tenure clock”, Hewlett found 
herself in a state of chronic exhaustion. For a 
time, in the absence of adequate child care 
fadlities, she was reduced to bringing one of 
her infants to work whenever her fragile sys- 
tem of babysitting arrangements broke down: 
her colleagues, understandably, were not 
amused. The outcome was that in 1981 Bar- 
nard turned down Hewlett for tenure, 
although her particular case had a happy en- 
ding when she was offered the job of executive 
director of the Economic Policy Council of the 
United Nations Association, a private-sector 
think tank. Others, she recognizes, have not 
been so fortunate, and have been obliged to 
choose between motherhood or a career on the 
male model - unlike their sisters in Sweden, 


France, Italy and (even) Britain, where em- 
ployers are more attentive to the needs of 
working parents and the issue of childcare has 
not been as politicized. 

Hewlett's critics have argued that she has 
slighted the legitimate gains achieved by 
American feminists by stressing the negative 
aspects of the movement, particularly its rad- 
ical fringe. While this may be true, the larger 
problem is the superficiality of her cultural 
history, which relies heavily on stereotypes 
borrowed from the popular media. Hewlett 
arrived in the United States in 1969, and for 
American readers who lived through the dec- 
ades she describes, there is something eerily 
derivative and off-base in her account; for ex- 
ample, she claims that “the happy housewives 





Jill Posener’s 1982 photograph, one of a series which contrast *' strong , humourous grafflll with die 
ad-man "s appeals to women ‘s traditional insecurities". Is reproduced from Women Photographers: The other 
observers 1900 to the present by ValWIIllams (192pp. Virago. £9.95. 08(0686248) 


of the 1950s may have been bored out of their 
skulls and popping Valium” (a drug unknown 
during the years in question). We are also 
treated to too many citations from rock lyrics, 
film history, and best sellers buttressing her 
generalizations. 

The book’s other deficiency - all the more 
-surprising in the work of a trained economist - 
is Hewlett's failure to consider the overall costs 
as well as the benefits of the social policies she 
advocates. Governments can provide any 
number of services, given a large enough 
bureaucracy supported by high taxes; but do 
Americans really want a welfare state on the 
British, let alone on the Swedish, model? Italy 
has found it difficult to enforce the tax code 
which underwrites the social services that 
Hewlett' admires, while Britain in its current 
economic plight would seemingly offer little 
enough for any nation to want emulate. Even 
though Hewlett's proposals would not neces- 
sarily require a full-blown welfare slate to im- 
plement them, if business and government are 
to undertake the support of working mothers 
in the serious way the author demands, one 
would like a more detailed assessment of the 
costs involved. As it is, America’s sole large- 
scale venture into subsidized motherhood (for 
the inner-city poor) has not been conspicuous- 
ly successful, and is believed by many to hnve 
exacerbated the very conditions it was de- 
signed to remedy. 

All this is not to deny Hewlett’s main conten- 
tion about the dilemma of the working mother, 
as seen in the case histories she recounts. Some 
of her proposals, such as lengthening the 
American school day, make good sense and 
are relatively simple to implement. Fortunate- 
ly, Hewlett’s concerns arc beginning to be 
widely shared, not only by her fellow 
academics but by society at large: since her 
book was written, the US Supreme Court has 
ruled (January 14, 1987) that California em- 
ployers must provide job-protected maternity 
leave for women employees who are physically 
disabled by their pregnancy: a small victory, to 
be sure, but perhaps a harbinger of things to 


Filial distortions 


Peter Lomas 

RICHARD GREEN 

The “Sissy Boy Syndrome” and the 
Development of Homosexuality 
416pp. Yale University Press. £30. 

0300036965 

' Freud believed that a boy needs to regard his 
father as a benevolent but potent authority 
worthy of challenge yet sufficiently admired to 
act as a model for his masculinity; should the 
boy flinch from confronting his father or reject 
bim outright then his own masculine identity 
will be impaired and he may develop a 
homosexual drive. Although Freud paid little 
attention to the kind of family configuration in 
which the boy finds himself, subsequent think- 
ers have made up for this deficit, In almost all 
accounts in psychotherapeutic literature of the 
early history of a homosexual, practitioners 
record that the mother was “overpossessive" 
and the father “distant" or “absent”. 

That this should be so - that an undue femi- 
nine influence should fail to encourage mas- 
culine, and therefore heterosexual, urges - 
accords with common sense, Yet, reviewing a 
• rtcejtt book by Robert Stoller (the American 
analyst. famed fqr his study, of psycho-sexual 

development), Glenn Wilson, in the British 
Journal, of Psychiatry, felt able to write; 

2ft!? a vast scientific literature oh sexual arousal 
the Origins of male six variation - which : Stol le r , 
ohe of its conclusions la that absent 
do not produce homosexual spas), 

-In 'tbq light of sucji disagreements a new 
hf-'tillg- subject j s of interest.. 'Richard 
uteen’s hook The "Sissy Boy Syndrome" and 
°f "Homosexuality is ' an 
a research project on the develop- 1 
?f,^9to'exu&Iity in boys with particular 
■ to .the effect’ Of parental attitudes. . 

; •qJFJ'j 1 !? Well, aware that conceptions such as a 
fether” are too tirade tej be of iquch 


use, and his research relies heavily on detailed 
interviews, sometimes made over a period of 
years with the same family, in which he asks 
questions of “feminine” and “masculine" boys 
and their parents. He is well versed in the 
relevant literature, rigorous, thoughtful, 
honest, balanced; many of the transcripts 
make interesting reading; yet the book Is deep- 
ly disappointing. 

One difficulty for the reader is that Green’s 
organization and style make it hard to discover 
what he really believes. He hedges his bets 
to an uncommon degree: for instance, in a 
passage which confirms StoJIer's finding that 
the parents of feminine boys frequently de- 
scribe them as “beautiful”, he writes: 

Whatever the objectivity of our parents' descriptions 
of their infant’s appearance, the impression gener- 
ated in the parents may be the Important factor. 
Parents who see their infant' as beautiful and femi- 
nine, and then are more supportive of his “feminine" 
behaviour, may be enacting a self-fulfilling pro- 
phecy. Parents expecting such behaviour as natural 
may. not discourage it. Lack of discouragement may 
enhance it. 

But he then goes on to say: 

Alternatively, parents, with behaviourally “femi- 
nine” boys may retrospectively distort their impress- 
ions of the infant's appearance in the reflected light 
of his current appearance. However statements from 
those outside the family supporting parents impress- 
. Ions should be less biased. On the other hand, It 
could be that such comments were not actually made 
more frequently, only remembered more frequently. 

One of the few opinions that Green appears 
to hold with. confidence -r and , Indeed , the chief 
. finding of the research- Is that boys who mani- 
fest excessively feminine qualities (who play 
with dolls, dress In girls’ clothes, etc) are more . 
likely than others fo become homosexual. One 
' . might ask: ’'Did we Cornwall this.way for this?" 

: , The priinaty reason for Green ’s failure, to 
bring illumination would Seem to be that re- 
. ' search of this kind ; is intrinsically flaWfed. It 


does not sufficiently take into account the 
ambiguities of such a concept as the feminine 
and it lacks the penetration into the devastat- 
ing subtleties of personal relationship that is 
the hallmark of the psychoanalyst and family 
therapist. 

We are left with many questions. Can we. 
hope to find the causes of homosexuality? Is 
the very aim a mistaken one? In recent years, 
influenced by contemporary literary criticism, 
some psychoanalysts have come to doubt their 


theories about the causal effects of early ex- 
perience and to limit their aims, when re- 
constructing the past, to achieving a sanative 
coherence. This extreme view is, to my mind, 
too sceptical. We should not depart so for from 
common sense. However remote the chance of 
predicting, in any individual case, that a certain 
set of circumstances will result in homosexual- 
ity, surely some conditions are more likely than 
others to foster it. How useful it is to know 
what these conditions are is another matter. 
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Raising the funds 


Sidney Pollard 


PATHUDSON 

The Genesis of Industrial Capital: A study of 
the West Riding wool textile industry c. 1750- 
1850 

345pp. Cambridge University Press. £25. 

0521 2567 12 


The provision of capital for the British Indus- 
trial Revolution does not seem to lose its 
fascination for historians; many, no doubt, feel 
that here is one of the keys to the mystery of 
why one of the most significant changes in 
human history took place in the obscure pro- 
vinces of an island off the European mainland. 
Some have treated the subject theoretically, 
others have conducted their empirical re- 
searches within a broad national framework. 
The Genesis of Industrial Capital proceeds on 
the micro-level, covering the woollen indus- 
tries of the West Riding between the middle of 
the eighteenth and the middle of the 
nineteenth centuries. 

No one knows the industrial archives of the 
West Riding better than Pat Hudson. Her im- 
pression, like that of other researchers who 
have studied concrete cases, is one of a great 
variety of methods of raising capital for 
expansion during industrialization. 

Unlike the spinning of cotton, the manufac- 
ture of woollen textiles had been the leading 
industry in Britain for several centuries. Of its 
two main divisions, woollens were, until the 
end of the eighteenth century, produced by 
small-scale independent manufacturers, while 
the worsted trade had larger firms and fewer 
part-timer farmer-weavers. Until the French 
wars, the former depended more largely on 
outside capital through a network of indebted- 
ness created by the granting of credit over 
several months, the sources commonly being 
staplers and import merchants. In the worsted 
sector, relations were much more balanced, 
and until the end of the eighteenth century the 
industry may not have been a net credit-taker 
at all. 

Dr Hudson tends to play down the role of 
merchant capital in the industry's expansion. 
The agrarian sector was of some importance, 
landowners helping by erecting buildings, 


lending on mortgage, often through the med- 
ium of local attorneys, or fostering industry 
in other ways. Supply Firms, such as builders 
or steam-engine makers, might be other sources 
of credit. Overseas trade depended on mercan- 
tile credit, which generally derived in the last 
resort from the banking system. Above all, 
there was the ploughing back of profits, a 
potent but, as Hudson shows, elusive source of 
capital for the historian to deal with, because 
of the difficulty of valuing capital, stocks, sur- 
pluses and profits on the basis of balance- 
sheets or other accounts. In its early stages, 
when a firm was seeking to establish itself, the 
reinvestment of profits might represent some 
clement of sacrifice and frugality; later on. in 
the case of successful firms, the surpluses 
generated were often higher than the partners 
could possibly spend on themselves, while re- 
investment in the firm might extend productive 
capacity beyond the absoiptive power of the 
market. Jn such cases, the firm would become 
a credit-giver within its own industry, or might 
invest in outside assets altogether. 

In the nineteenth century, and particularly 
after the end of the wars, notable changes took 
place. Banks became more important as 
sources of credit, especially for overseas sales, 
if conducted on consignment. At the same 
time, the period of credit was reduced and 


Cotton king 

Julian Hoppit 

MARY B. ROSE 

The Gregs of Quarry Bank Mill: The rise and 
decline of a family firm, 1750-1914 
169pp. Cambridge University Press. £22.50 
0521323827 

On the surface, this crisply told story embodies 
Britain’s economic history over the past two 
centuries. 'Hie Greg family firm and its cotton 
mills flourished in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries but decayed thereafter. 
None of the succeeding generations bad the 
ability or success of its founder, Samuel Greg. 
Consequently, what was once a great business 
is now a museum under the motherly care of 
the National Trust. But as Mary B. Rose 


tended to be standardized at three months, 
frequently using bills of exchange. On the 
much-debated question of the role of the 
banks, Hudson has found a number of cases of 
bankers being directly involved in industry, 
using or misusing capital to prop up a firm in 
which they had an interest, as well as the more 
common repeated renewals of loan or over- 
draft facilities to the point where they 
amounted in effect to a long-term provision of 
capital; but these, as others have found also, 
were the exception rather than the rule. The 
records show, what many had suspected, that 
bank lending was generous in boom times but 
niggardly in slumps, just when it was needed 
most. By the middle of the century, much of 
the export trade went through the hands of 
foreign merchants who settled in the West Rid- 
ing: the cultural influence of the German com- 
munity in Bradford is well-known. However, 
(he foreign merchants also relied on bills 
ultimately financed by British banking houses. 

In a topic on which there has been much 
guesswork and arguing from single examples, 
it is refreshing to find a study solidly founded 
on broadly based data, used skilfully, know- 
ledgeably and tellingly. There are still many 
business records lying unused in archives, and 
it is among these that the next steps in 
economic history ought to be taken. 


N. F. R. Crafts 

C. II. LEE ■ 

The British Economy since 1700: A 

macroeconomic perspective 
2 y7pp. Cambridge University Press 
(pnperhack, £8.95). “ 

0521329736 


Available in March 

A New Series from 
Macmillan Education 


Women Writers 

Edited by- Eva Pipes and Adele King 

; In the past the peculiar position of being a 
woman writer in a male-dominated society has 
been t largely ignored, and this has affected 
readings of w>m?n’s work. This series is V 
designed to help In a serious reassessment of 
women’s writing on its own terms;- 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 

. by PauHni 'Nestor, ' 

176pp l«Wl23 mm 

Hardback 0333 387033 • £16.00 

Paperback 0333I38704X i £4.95 

CHRISTINA STEAD 

I by Diana Bryson. j . 

176pp 183x123 mm *: 

Hardback 0333 389972 £16.00 

■ Paperback 0333 389980 • - £ 4.95 


, FANNY BURNEY 
by Judy Simons; 

192pp 183X123 mm 1 
Hardback 0333 376625 - 
: Paperback 0333 376633 . 1 ■ ; 

■sylvuplath 

by Susan, tBassnelt •'!> i. '■ . 

192PP 18Sxl23 miti V : :\ : 
.HatdbacK 0333 367804 


reperuact 033:1 389980 '£4.95;. 

; ' I-... Further titles in preparation. ; 

. For further information, please write to 
.t Macmillan Education, Honadnhiis, ®^ 
9 1 ' Hants. RG21 ^ ‘ 
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shows , such a simple depiction is illusory. The 
Gregs were exceptional, not typical. 

The founder of this dynasty came into a for- 
midable inheritance. His father, uncles and 
wife provided him with huge sums to invest. He 
was well connected within the Nonconformist 
business world, and he lived aind worked in just 
the right place to exploit the opportunities 
opened up by the pioneers of the cotton indus- 
try. Success was not assured to Samuel Greg, 
but it was probable. Indeed, he made bad mis- 
takes but was strong enough to survive and 
prosper. 

His sons were less happy. Some were able, 
others not. They were distracted by politics, 
life outside the firm and high-minded paternal- 
ism. Though inattention and inability con- 
tributed to a loss of direction among them, the 
basic problem lay in what their father handed 
on. Without a figurehead, the group of mills 
lacked structure. One son proved more able 
than the others, however, managing to keep 
the dynasty alive, powerful and prominent. 
The Gregs cut a large figure in the life of 
Manchester and its environs before the 1870s. 
After that their fortunes floundered. Yet this 
was despite a willingness to introduce the most 
modem machinery from America into their 
mills in an attempt to revive the business: 
American, Japanese and Indian mills had 
cheaper raw materials and tariffs. The Gregs 
did what could be done, but it was not enough. 

Mary Rose -tells all this succinctly. Trans- 
formed from a doctoral thesis, The Gregs of 
Quarry Bank Mill carries its past and its 
footnotes lightly. But sometimes Questions 
might have been pushed further and other 
avenues explored* for though there are chap- 
ters on the Gregs’ paternalism and politics the 
book does not shake free of economic history. 
In consequence we have a somewhat two- 
dimensional view ofthq family and firm: little 
: sense of personalities, of characters or ambi- 
tions emerges. The family’s Nonconformity! is 
barely explored outside its relation to business 
life; its social, ambitions .are unclear. Yet if in • 

the end the reader wants to know more, that is 

m this case, a .compliment rather than; a 
‘ complaint. • 

Un^hire. A social history, 15S&-1939 by 

: tL?" Mfhch^sfterTJnlwrs- 

H a first social 
V#* Industrial ■ 
Revolution first spread . With steam-powerkl 
, -J 5 ™, nndurban development, over a Wide 

'S? ‘Popnlafion -CrisTs, 1 1558- 

;; S»L ^ 8h ^ h - ed SW* ^ Industrial v 

S dards Uying^THe L anc ashirt wdfk- 1 
aCV! DfidrAfidrin -'taknlJtaVk f 




, f This book provides an up-to-date survey* 
»f British economic development over threes 
I- tunes which is accessible to undergrade 
i- and, for the most part, to the intelligent I* 
person. Few, if any, scholars have the dept* 
s understanding of both economics and hi** 
i. cal fact over such a long period to wifi*, 
h completely satisfactory book on such an nfc 
i, tious topic, and C. H. Lee is only panaih 
d successful. The section dealing with the p» 
First World War period contains few ins$j 
y and relies on occasions on uncritical rea%c| 
i the sources , and unpersuasive ideas bonwri 
i from economists. By contrast, the seetkan 
the earlier period carries much greater erw 
tion and is a refreshing alternative to thtto 
dard (and admittedly rather elderly) texts cm 
in general use. 

Lee follows recent trends in. regarding 
e metaphors such as “the Industrial Revolulioa' 
and “the Workshop of the World" as pot* 
tially misleading for students approadiiq 
d eighteenth and nineteenth-century eco&amk 
e history. He is keen to stress the importanced 
it the service sector in the growth of output kA 
t employment, argues that British manufactu- 
s ing supremacy lasted only from 1800 to US) 
r- and was based on small-scale, labour-lntrasiw 
methods pf production which made for a most 
unfortunate legacy to the twentieth oentuiy. 
1 Rightly, he also draws attention to the unique 
position in the international economy occopiel 
, by Britain with its large balance-Of-paymnfi 
, surplus in Invisibles and continuous defirii a 
visible trade. While there is nothing very k* 
■ in this picture, Lee presents it clearly. 

• much interesting statistical detail and avokfaj 
[ some of the Implicit Inconsistencies in Ik 
i earlier historiography of the subject. 
i The chapters on the economy after 1911 
i make depressing reading, both because Ibw 
quality is less impressive and because Ue's 
exposition is a catalogue of failures. He 6 $ 
familiar scapegoats, including education, n- 
i dustrial relations, low Investment andhdid 
international competitiveness, while a 
ficial examination of government policy lew 
him to the conclusion that policy-makers in- 
dicated responsibility for the achievement* 
rapid growth. Lee’s treatment of unemjW 
ment is determinedly old-fashioned, as fe® 
apparent acceptance of some of KaM«> 
theories of slow growth, and he Sonw^ 
relies on a limited selection of sources. 

■ Lee offers interesting suggestions as to ttj 
nineteenth-century origins of the 
British twentieth-century economic peiW®' 
ance, although he is not able fully to daw®' 
trate their validity. He seems tolmplyt^ , 
City-based financial services element £ 
economy had adverse effects oil 
ing, similar to those caused more recent pJ 
oil prices, and that this' was a mosfe 
handicap than inadequacies in the 
funds for domestic investment. Mort 
versially , he dwells on the persistency of 
scale family enterprise, and its paralyw* 
face of the changed conditions of ,tbe J*® ' 

century, fas an' Achilles' heel danol*' . 
Victorian times/ Vvi. 

What Is never pinned down, thougn' - . 
..nature of the “market failures” to 
economy was subject. This leavp? 
tufal stress on “the relatively weak 
to growth made by the industrial 
- turn, largely a result of its unusual stnP* ■ 

.a a quotation to be used by exaralnejfS.,P , 

; tb&fta convincing thesis/ : . ; 

;yi; - Despite these reservations, V ie f™' 0 $■ 

‘ horny Sint# 1700 is a distinct 

^Other attepipts to consider. the iong'n^TP 

I of the' British ecxmonjy in Biatdt odyep 
/.pKfibd'/htr' tf!. coherent aridi 
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playing the numbers 


Da vid Fallows 

JOHN STEVENS 

Words and Music In the Middle Ages: Song, 
narrative, dance and drama, 1050-1350 
554pp. Cambridge University Press. £40 
(paperback, £15). 

0521 24507 9 • 

Close examination of the medieval song reper- 
tories is one of the most difficult tasks in musi- 
cology. The material is enormous, encompass- 
ing several interrelated repertories in different 
languages and particularly involving the enor- 
mous variety of genres with Latin texts. And 
there is always the perplexing question of 
what, in fact, you are studying. This is difficult 
enough with the poems, where even the most 
apparently reliable and synoptic sources will 
differin details such as the order of the stanzas. 
But witb the music it is more difficult still. In 
ihelrouv&re repertory, for example, a melody 
surviving in ten manuscripts will often appear 
differently in each. Moreover, the notation 
tells us very little: rhythms are scarcely ever 
specified, and even where they are they can 
give rise to the most acrimonious disagree- 
ments about their interpretation; there is no 
hint at their speed; the actual sounding pitch is 
always open to doubt; and any information 
about how the melodies were accompanied is 
indirect, to say the least, though recent re- 
search has tended to cut that particular 


Gordian knot by proposing that the most soph- 
isticated of this music was sung without in- 
strumental participation. Briefly, all you have 
is a series of relative pitches. From there you 
are on your own. So it is perhaps inevitable that 
the topic of monophonic song in the Middle 
Ages has over the years given rise to an ex- 
traordinary proliferation of “theories'’. And it 
is almost inevitable that if you start with a 
theory you are sunk. 

John Stevens, in his Words and Music in the 
Middle Ages, does actually start with a theory, 
namely that the basis of the whole thing is 
number and that the virtuosity of the finest 
creative artists lay in their manipulation of 
numbers: the syllables in a line, the lines in a 
stanza, the stanzas in a poem. By dint of the 
eminent sanity that characterizes all Professor 
Stevens's writings, he manages to keep this 
theory afloat and finally uses it to propose an 
important new approach to the question of 
rhythm. The price he pays for his theory is that 
the book is extremely long and, in its first 350 
pages at least, sometimes seems to wander. 
Only after that do the chapters follow with a 
compelling inevitability, as he finally puts 
together his arguments for an essentially iso- 
syllabic declamation of the main non-lilurgical 
repertories- that is, he shows that each syllable 
should be approximately the same length, 
irrespective of the number of notes given to it. 

Stevens does not pretend he is the first per- 
son to see the songs in that way. He points out 
that several Italian scholars have tended to edit 


In tune with the movement 


John Warrack 

RALPH P. LOCKE 

Mode, Musicians and the Salnt-Slmoniaas 
399pp. University of Chicago Press. £41.25 
(paperback, £17.95). 

022648901 9 

A movement that attracted the interest of, 
among composers, Berlioz, Liszt and Mendel- 
ssohn, as well as Haldvy and Ferdinand Hiller 
and the tenor Adolphe Nourrit, is worth more 
than a footnote to the history of music. The 
Saint-Simonian ideals of religious socialism 
were persuasive ones to many artists, even if 
few committed themselves to them wholly, and 
Ralph p. Locke sets out to provide both a 
history of the movement and an account of the 
manner in which it touched the lives of contem- 
porary musicians. 

He is nothing if not thorough, and even 
prints as appendices a selection of overtly 
Saint-Simonian pieces by the movement’s most 
important croyant composer, Fdlicien David, 
as well as five sdngs by the less significant Jules 
Visard. They do not inspire much confidence 
in their chances of arousing noble sentiments 
among their performers and audiences ; for like 
many a Soviet workers’ chorus or politically 
"committed” pop-song, both genres which 
Professor Locke sees as descendants of Saint- 
Sifoonism, it is one thing to pronounce ele- 
vated sentiments and another to give them 
satisfying artistic expression. 

However, it is undeniable that some major 
musical figures took a more than passing in- 
terest, in the movement. Mendelssohn . was 
soon to r?act with a.sbarp irritation which sug- 
gested greater attraction than he cpred to 
admit; the causes of his rejection are not quite 
dear, but appear to have included dislike of the 
artistic authority of a few infallible Fathers. 
Berlioz, too, was initially enthusiastic and even 
seems to have considered writing pieces for the • 
movement.: Locjce sees, not without reason, 
Chant dis phenilns de fer, as embodying 
Sfiint-Simpnijn ideals about the dignity of 
labour; but the only performance I have ever 

; Dent have now. reissued, in paperback, at 

; *4.y5 apiece, three recent titles in their Master 
MUriaaps Ariosi Bach (1983) , by Malcolm 
^d (290pp, ; 0_46d 02471 X), Wagner (1984) 
W Barry Millington (342pp. 0 4$0 02473 6) and 
By Miah Budden (404pp4 0 460- 
• = W 472 8); Bpyd’s hook interweaves .chapters on 
mu' ^om^orerTs .life with Others in which Jie 


heard, in the York Railway Museum, did not 
have a very inspirational effect. 

If Berlioz’s actual involvement with the 
movement was short-lived. Liszt's was more 
substantial. Alan Walker has dealt briefly with 
this in the first volume of his biography, but 
Locke Insists that Saint-Simonian ideals en- 
dured much longer In Liszt's fife and work than 
an early infatuation before he turned to the 
more congenial ideas of Lamennais. His evi- 
dence is chiefly Liszt’s willingness to perform 
for various worthy causes, such as refugees and 
the unemployed, coupled with the pro- 
grammatic nature of much of his most impor- 
tant music and its often “elevating" subjects, 
even his attempt to renovate Roman Catholic 
church music. Finally, he believes, there is 
Liszt's concept of the artist as priest. 

Apart from anything else, this is to bundle 
too much in Liszt's complicated character 
under one general heading. It is far more likely 
that Liszt took an interest in the movement 
because it expressed some of the ideas and 
ideals he already held. He had no need of the 
Saint-Simonians to give him the notion of the 
artist-priest, which in any case was not unique 
to him; nor did his interest in programme 
music, with or without a moral content, come 
from them. Rather it was something that 
caused him for a white to take their comparable 
ideas seriously, or at any rate to inspect them 
seriously. To suggest a Saint-Simonian connec- 
tion through Liszt to Wagner is to push matters 
beyond any bounds of reason. 

However, for its account of the workings of 
the movement and the artists who did commit 
themselves to its organization, especially for 
the material concerning the whole extraordin- 
ary Middle Eastern adventure, this is a useful 
book . Professor Locke has dug deep and sifted 
carefully , even if bis sieve does at times appear 
to have one or two outsize logical holes in it. 

. And he writes about a complicated area that 
has been the subject of much research in a lucid 
and readable manner. Even if one should be- 
ware of taking every coincidence with Saint- 
Simonism, in an age filled with ideas of reli- 
gious and social utopias, as evidence of influ- 
ence, there is much here to reward attention. 

• as appendices, a calendar, a list of works, 
personalia ajid an up-to-date select bibliogra- 
phy. TLS reviewers found much.to pralsein ali 

• three volumes. Stephen Daw (May 18, 1984) 
judged &ach to be J, the most constructive ofid 

■ fascinating book of this length on J. S- Bach ; 
Gerald Abraham (February 1, 1985) found 


and present the songs as syllabic manifesta- 
tions; but in general their work has until now 
never quite seemed to belong to the main- 
stream of research in monophonic song. What 
is startlingly new here is the comprehensive 
logic of his argument. 

The most impressive part of the book begins 
in Chapter Eleven, a discussion of “the 
problem of expressiveness” which assembles 
medieval comments from a dauntingly wide 
range of sources and paves the way for a fresh 
view of the creative process. From there he 
turns to the theorists of the trouv&re genera- 
tion in what is perhaps the key chapter of the 
whole book: here he offers an entirely new and 
highly convincing interpretation of a crucial 
passage in the main thirteenth-century writer 
on the subject, Johannes de Grocheo, in which 
he lays stress on “the fundamental contrast 
implied throughout Grocheo’s treatise be- 
tween unmeasured (but harmoniously pro- 
portioned) monophonic song and strictly mea- 
sured, 'modal', mensurally notated polyphonic 
art”. 

With that in his pocket, so to speak, Stevens 
turns for the first time to the visual record of 
the repertory and sees it through essentially 
new eyes. Again and again, details of the nota- 
tion confirm the view that what you need to 
hear in these songs is the syllabic structure of 
the poems: any performance that disguises this 
disguises the variety and richness of the poetry. 
Moreover, a broadly isosyllabic approach is 
the only one that adequately explains the 
musical differences between the various sur- 
viving forms of the melodies; and it is one that 
at a stroke draws attention to the considerable 
sophistication with which the melodies were 
written d 6 wn. 

This is not a complete solution, of course. 
What nobody must forget is the range of ma- 
terials subsumed under the notion of medieval 
monophonic song. So Stevens then picks his 
way through a substantial quantity of different 
sorts of music, tying together several strands 
left hanging earlier in the book by showing how 


the isosyllabic approach is more appropriate to 
some repertories than to others. A concluding 
chapter puts the whole thing in perspective and 
identifies some of the benefits of this approach. 

One signal virtue of the book is the way it 
opens the way to further research, for while it 
convincingly resolves certain issues it just as 
firmly raises a host of related questions. To see 
the main body of thirteenth-century courtly 
song as fundamentally syllabic leads one to ask 
how the relatively small metrical tradition fits 
in and particularly how the unquestionably 
metrical monophony of the fourteenth century 
arose. Many genres now need redefining. 
Moreover, Stevens has little to say about how 
and where the syllabic tradition might have 
begun. 

But the main theme of Jhe book is that musi- 
cologists have in the past been far too reticent 
in their approach to the melodies. Perhaps it 
takes a man who is by profession a literary 
scholar to demonstrate so comprehensively 
how far the music is an integral part of the 
poetic design, fully deserving scrutiny as close 
as that traditionally accorded to the texts. In 
over a quarter of a million words with nearly 
200 musical examples, many of them quite ex- 
tended and virtually all of them newly trans- 
cribed, Stevens examines a large number of 
these melodies at a level of detail never before 
attempted. And in doing so he constantly pro- 
poses important new distinctions, particularly 
on the matter of how we think about the rela- 
tionships between words and music. Given the 
nature of the material, it is often easy to dis- 
agree with his analyses of particular works; and 
here too the book must surely generate much 
subsequent scholarship. Nobody, however, is 
likely now to question his view of the music’s 
importance, demonstrated on so many differ- 
ent levels. 

Even more than John Stevens's seminal first 
book, Music and Poetry in the Early Tudor 
Court (1961), this is a study that will need to be 
on the shelf of anyone at all concerned with the 
essence and expressive capability of early song. 


Johns Hobkins: Post to Prosenf 


SIX GALLEONS FOR THE KING OF SPAIN 

Imperial Defense in the Early Seventeenth Century 
Carla Rahn Phillips 

In 1625, the Basque shipbuilder Martin de Arana signed a contract with the Spanish 
crown to build six galleons— splendid embodiments of imperial aspirations, effective 
warships and transports well-suited to the needs of Atlantic sailing. In a handsomely 
Illustrated work, Carla Rahn Phillips traces Arana's six ships front their construction 
through a decade of service and in doing so writes an exceptional history of Spain's 
Golden Age. £29.45 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY EMIGRES, 

1825-1870 

Martin A. Miller 

The author of the definitive biography of the exiled revolutionary Peter Kropotkin here 
traces the history' of the first generations of Russians who went to Western Europe to 
devote their lives to anti-tsarist politics. In this first study to analyze their experience as 
a distinct phenomenon, Martin A. Miller frames a major reassessment of the £migr£s' 
contribution to the Russian revolutionary movement. £25.55 


A POLITICAL ECONOMY OF MEDICINE 

Great Britain and the United States - 

J. Rogers Hollingsworth . j 

The delivery of medical care in Britain and America hm diverged sharply since the turn 
of the century. A Political Economy a / Medicine traces the development of these differ- 
ences and explores the effects of the systems' structures on their performance nnd effec- 
tiveness Since World War II. Ench system has been shaped by a nctwprk of historical, 
economic, and cultural factors, with resulting variations in the degrees of equality and 
innovation of care, Strength in on* area, Hollingsworth suggests, may come at 
■ expense of the other. £29.45 
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Letters 

Government and 
Education 


Sir, - No institution - governments, aristocra- 
cies, or universities - can survive without a 
little benign, corporate dissimulation. Under a 
cloak of seamless continuity, governments 
rc-knit policies to fit events. Aristocrats adjust 
their cash flow, but retain their airs. Universi- 
ties make reform more digestible by the 
dignified pretence that there was nothing much 
wrong with them in the first place. 

So no one should be surprised or indignant 
to find some of your academic reviewers in 
your special issue on education (March 13) 
sustaining the fiction that there is nothing 
amiss in the structure or ethos of our higher 
education, or in the quality of our schools. It 
would be disturbing if this fiction were main- 
tained in private. Fortunately - and I have 
visited over forty universities and polytechnics 
in the past year or so - this is far from the case. 

What I find is a widespread, if rueful, 
endorsement of the main principles behind the 
Government's actions. Elsewhere, inevitably 
enough, the same actions are presented as an 
inexplicable spasm of intellectual vandalism. It 
would be agreeable to be able to claim credit 
for policies which command such extensive 
understanding and tacit support. But this must 
go in part to Mrs Shirley Williams: the sparks 
of any cleansing fires were there in her famous 
thirteen points, which date back to 1969. She 
got some of the diagnosis right, but - unhappily 
for the universities themselves - recoiled from 
administering any cure. The corporate dis- 
simulation of politicians now precludes her 
from accepting praise for her own foresight. 
(We shall have to wait until the twelfth year of 
his new Chancellorship, when the relevant 
papers will be released, to know what Roy 
Jenkins, then at the Exchequer, was saying 
about university finance at the time.) 

What are the main elements of the present 
consensus of necessity? Nearly twenty years 
ago, Mrs Williams talked of the need for more 
rational use of facilities, a higher slaf E/student 
ratio, and other money-saving exercises, such 
as student loans and fewer overseas students. 
Now the emphasis is on more economic 
awareness, both in university management and 
industrial links;* .greater concentration of 
effort, in both intellectual and resource terms, 
across a debilitatingly luxuriant spread of" 
departments covering forty-five universities; 
and the need to revitalize an ossified salary and 
promotion structure. . • 

The longer these reforms were delayed, the 
more painful the moment- of birth. Now 
everyone agrees that change was overdue, but 
argues - understandably enough - that it is- 
under-funded. I have also heard it said,that if 
funds had not been tight, there would have 
. been ho change at all. But la politique dupire is 
• ! . not the current philosophy of the Department 
- of Education and Science, which is why we 
have increased university funding by 10 per 
cent this year-rover twice the rate of inflation - 
to lubricate the gears of Teform' 

The need for actioh is only covertly acknow- 
ledged, but action itself’ is being vigorously 
pursued. The recent restructuring of the salary . 
scale agreed between the Vice-Chancellors 
and the Association of University Teachers, in 
exchange .for . a 24 per cent pay increase, is a ‘ 
milestone that should have been passed a' 
decade ago. But. milestones, art reassuring, 
whetifeyej- they come, The new structiires-will 
give faster . promotion and better pay to 
: younger blood. Professors wi II receive the 
highest increases ~ a npw average salary of 
£28,800. If a univerefty with eighty professors 
complains to the Government that six of its top 
people art looking across the Atlantic, the 
; Government may suggest that they should be 
paid £50,000each, and the remainder £ 27 , 000 . 
No Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1^ likely to 
have his withers wrung by the proposition that , 
to avoid fiight by a fevy, everyone's pay must be 
. doubled* '. Extra .motley, and the necessary' 
machinery, of management, have both been 
provided. The universities themselves must 

make the inescapable judgments of Quality and 

priority,’ -V" : j; v 

« Greater seiectivityVbptii in thetargetirig of 
eateh, Bhd tfie consbiidation oi! departments : . 

* '"'Ceding: in parallel, Aoflrilrirta 1 


over a painfully short time-scale, partly be- 
cause of failure to act earlier. But, as in the 
economy, the country cannot wait indefinitely 
for change. Many others in all sectors of the 
community are living through more painful 
transitions; shipyard workers and industrial 
managers do not enjoy tenure. 

It would be absurd to blame British universi- 
ties for our industrial decline, but entirely 
reasonable, in a country where the industrial 
contribution to academic research is less than 2 
per cent of university income, to ask for a more 
businesslike ethos. That is what the Govern- 
ment is getting from universities, where there 
has been a sea-change in attitudes to industry; 
now we are trying to encourage a more 
energetic response from the business commun- 
ity itself. The universities recognize that they 
cannot expect to stand fastidiously to one side 
as the regeneration of the British economy 
proceeds. They also know that declining 
economies do not have thriving universities. 
The best test of whether or not these reforms 
are needed is to ask whether any future 
government, whatever its political outlook, 
will reverse them. Nobody I have talked to 
seriously believes that it will. 

British higher education is in the peculiar 
position of being unable to congratulate itself 
on its own achievements: the biggest ever surge 
in student numbers since the Robbins era - 
140,000 more full and part-time in the past 
seven years, mainly in the polytechnics; h 
much-needed increase in those doing science- 
related subjects, with a simultaneous buoyancy 
in the arts; an increase in the proportion of girls 
from 40 per cent to 45 per cent; greater 
managerial efficiency; and more outside 
income. 

The public pretence that higher education in 
Britain is contracting is based largely on 
superior attitudes to the polytechnics. These 
are not only now the largest sector of higher 
education; they do better work in specialist 
fields than do some over-extended universities. 
This same narrow-mindedness feeds the myth 
that our system is tiny by international stan- 
dards. Judged against the only realistic yard- 
stick - the number of first degrees and higher 
diplomas it awards - Britain is ahead of the 
whole of Europe, though behind the United 
States and Japan. So this is one of those fields 
where national self-flagellation goes together 
with a certain snobbery. 

Those rare souls who argue, even in private, 
that nothing was sufficiently wrong with the 
system to justify all the upheaval tend to cite 
the “brain-drain* 1 : In doing so, they are edging 
themselves Into some awkward Intellectual 
corners. The acceleration of this long-standing 
phenomenon is disturbing. But we hear much 
more about what some of our dons are draining 
from , than to. They are going to a country with 
infinitely closer ties . between business and 
academia; but a British Government which 
pushes things in that direction is guilty of 
’Philistine materialism". They are going to a 
country with a top tax rate of 28 per cent 
against our own 60 per cent; but any talk of tax 
reductions in Britain is. seen as immoral., 
American institutions often have a far more 
flexible* performance-related pay and proiiib- 
fion, structure for .ambitious academics; in ' 
Britain, there is a discreet silence 'r scrupu- 
lously maintained |n your reviews — about the 
appalling, promotion blockages which the sys- ' 
tent h as brought upon itself |n the past twenty 
years;, ; • ■■ ' : / 

The United States also combines a high rate 
of access to higher education with an onerous 
system pf student loans. Any suggestion here 
of a . modest fop-up loan system, in addition to- 
our generous grants, I s denounced asan instiat 
barrier to access. I seem to be alone inqyotfrtg 
I^rd Rdbbins’s thoughtful conclusion on loans ■■ 
in 1963, when he said that as the cost of higher 
education increased -r and there are nearly six - ' 
times as many students now ak In his day- We ‘ 
wtpild: need to loplp at loans .again in the . 
interests of ‘justice in di8trlbjuticiui”> that is 'to '- ‘ 
say, spcfol equity: “Distributive' justice” is, 
fashionable enough In other areas, -hptnCtyet 
it seems* here- But again; the unadnlgbfe forcn 
of the Robbins argument iswfdely Mhcd^ irt^ ' 
Private. ' ' A «• L : i F . ; '• 

t T pte:ac^mics "fleeing* 
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convinced that change will work through in 
time to give them the opportunities - and the 
higher salaries - they feel they deserve, by 
clearing a path through the clogged upper 
middle levels of the system, and providing 
more attractive “centres of excellence” in their 
subject. Another good reason to sustain (he 
pace of reform. 

And here we touch on the tendercst spot of 
all. Governments are not judges of academic 
quality; but they do have ears. Is it possible 
that the prestige of some branches of know- 
ledge and research in Britain has suffered from 
two decades of institutional inertin? Is it 
possible that some disciplines are in decline for 
reasons which antedate Sir Keith Joseph? 
Could it be that in some areas, distinguished 
names, as well as impatient young blood, arc 
leaving for a livelier intellectual climate? Not a 
whisper of this in your reviews, but a readiness 
to speak the unspeakable in the privacy of the 
cloister. 

It is far more satisfying to trumpet charges of 
“Philistinism” at the Government. There has 
never been any lack of that in Britain, and our 
tradition of anti-intellectualism is still gaining 
ground for reasons it is hard to pin simply on 
Sir Keith, or the Tories. In Santayana’s view, 
“To be a Tory is at least to have affections and 
prejudices which in their very irrationality 
seem to have something un-Philistine about 
them". He also suggested (hat an essential trait 
of the Philistine was conventionality. What 
could be more conventional, or more Philis- 
tine, than the assumption that cash buys 
quality in the humanities, or that a politician’s 
respect for them can be measured by the extent 
of his unquestioning largesse? Walter Sickert 
once pungently derided art schools for believ- 
ing that the future of painting depended on a 
tiny fund somewhere in the Treasury: “In 
clutching at the Treasury for the solution of all 
ills, [the painter] is like a man trying to prevent 
himself from falling by clutching hold of his 
own nose.” 

In higher education, what do the arts gain by 
the avoidance of judgments of value, so that 
the mediocre is funded on the same basis as the 
excellent? How do the humanities benefit from 
the pretence that the chance powdering of 
small and weak departments which we have 
sometimes inherited from the past is what we 
must stick with in the future: that what is real 
must be rational? How do inefficiency or lax 
management serve the muses? And what do 
the humanities gain by the exclusion of young 
talent by the sitting tenants of tenure? 

; AU this, and more, is implicitly admitted in 
camera. I hear plenty of realism too about tire 
real roots of Philistinism as I listen to 
anguished laments about under-read under- 
graduates, and indignation about the need to 
mount courses in English essay-writing in 
universities. But all that is heard when the 
Government sets up a committee to look at the 
teaching of English in schools is another 
silence, broken by an uneasy jeer or two. 
Waving qultural banners from the battlements 
is a gratifying pastime, but somebody has to 
fight for the humanities on the ground . 

• And so to the schools. If one of your 
reviewers is to be taken at face value, there is 
not much to worry about there either. Nobody 
m higher education takes that view: Vice- 
Chancellors aire more keenly aware than 
anyone that 1 in many parts of our educational 
system, we face a crisis of quality. The dismal 
leitmotiv of “low- expectations" that runs 
through Her Majesty’s Inspectors’ reports is 

surdy impartial evidence of this. 

, . In 'higher education, the consequences are 
profoundly disturbing. Those who claim that 
the state schopls - 94 per cent of the system - 



jewult about 50 per centof tbelrstiidents.frOiU ' 
tne private schools/ which, comprise 6 percent ' 
No^ody bejieve^ any irfote in all ! 
tbfc old nrgurnents and evksions: the i crucial 
pnority now- mo Improve standards in the 
State, seek*. Th* frudif iQhalist reflex -to « 


depressing the level of educational „ ‘ 

turn, (heir brand of egalitarianism 

pour in their place”. It also gives an mT?* 

! hc ;uIvan lnged (.oShe » 
h , ear <* concern in our uS' 

nhorn the standards of some of thS? 
dent school students, particularly in £5 
Egalitarianism reinforces privilea ? 
Lenin saw that. ^ c ‘ tp 

A few months ago. in Communist drfna i 
saw u school which would not be alloS 
exist in Britain under existing legislate ? 
was selective, and state-funded, buT r2 
parents who could afford it to pay a E 

sum-a few pounds a month -to give thesdwri 

more autonomy, and the parents a stake hfe 
system. “Teachers of excellence" were stow 
out for praise and reward, and outstaufe 
pupils had their photos pinned to the sZ 
notice board. A miniature enterprises* 
attached to the school, to give a flavoutf 
economic realities. The teachers disnsrf 
their problems frankly, but there «u M 
whingeing about the state of the paintrofc 
there wasn’t much paint at all. 

In Britain at present, the intolerant 
diversity, and the refusal to contatpla 
choice for those from lower-income hxt- 
grounds, means that no British Inner-dtyddJ 
has the option of attending such a scholfc 
can only speculate about the results du 
educational renaissance in China. ButsIruSj 
in Britain, as in America, there are the&vt 
tremors of concern at the embarrasslnglyliijji 
performance of Asian students, espedaUjb 
physics and engineering. We are alr#ty 
worried about the economic challenge of the 
“Pacific rim". In future, there may be a biltoi 
more people to worry about at the hub. Qi 
present showing, the Chinese could be resdaj 
more of our classics than we do in twtfltyjun 
time as well. 

China, in fact, has started disproving Nidio 
las Berdyaev’s brilliant charge against sow! 
ism: “It deifies the proletariat, but has m 
respect for work." Maybe China is out * 
socialist country any more. But for those 
concerned with educational quality and oppor- 
tunity, the question is of little interest « 
relevance. (Gorbachev would know eaflh 
what Berdyaev meant, but that is another 
tale.) 

All this is why school standards areatfc 
centre of our educational strategy. We ms 
continue to raise the proportion of pepfepfc 
on to higher education, which has gone Dpi? 
J .5 per cent to about 14 per cent iri thepasia 
years. Since we are facing a dramatic 
graphic decline - of about one 1 third- is j* 
population of eighteen-year-olds in the 
1990s, this ntenns raising the educational#!* 
of a whole generation , and particularlyofB® 
from low-income backgrounds, women® 
minorities. To believe that this can be achfe® 
merely by injecting more money into a6«J. 
education philosophy is to combine nn®** 
Irresponsibility with reactionary romanfi®* 
And as Irving Babbitt reminded us, Ro®* 8 
was the first of the great anti-lnte flccraj ^ 
British higher education, already ' 

best in the world, is rapidly correcting 
faults which it must pretend do not east. ' 
present, it recruits overwhelmingly i 

tively from the middle and uppor-i ^ h 
groups in society, and - unlike many J 
has no fundamental problem of qusutj- 
unless there Is more Competition 
private and public schools, and tiju ■ ■; 
higher education draws more, deeply 
talents of all the people, I do not ^ 
universities can sustain their distinct^ . - 
longer term. I would be 
complacency of your reviewers 
that, it was widely shared, or if I 
were really as comfortable with our .! 
they sound. . : : 


GEORGE WALDEN. - * - 

Department of Education arid Sdep®', 
riouSe, York Road, London SEtr •, : -■ ■; ’ 
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Special Relationship? 


Sir, - 1 do not quite know what relationship 
exists between the United States and Britain: I 
do know, however, that it is today not 
“special" in any meaningful sense (see Robert 
B. Reich's review of The Special Relationship: 
Anglo-American relations since 1945 by Wil- 
liam Roger Louis and Hedley Bull, March 6). 
TTieelevation of that relationship to an Exalted 
Plane has long annoyed me partly because of 
the “you-and-me-against-the world" syndrome 
it implies, a stance that Mrs Thatcher particu- 
larly has exploited. No matter that hapless 
Canada shares a 5,000-mile undefended bor- 
der with the United States; no matter that we 
are the biggest trading partner of the United 
States; no matter that Americans crossing our 
borders make us the most visited country in the 
world (take that, Mr Reich, who says that 
Americans rarely encounter foreigners); no 
matter that Canada is the second largest 
country in the world, located between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, a country 
over which those apocalyptic missiles will fly if 
The War occurs: these factors pale beside the 
cosy relationship with that island off the coast 
of Europe "with a GNP per capita less than 
that of Italy". 

And, Isn’t it fortunate that when the United 
States looked for an ally, it was lucky enough to 
find “another nation which spoke the same 
language, shared similar legal and political 
institutions, not to mention many of the same 
ancestors ... a people it could trust”? For a 
moment I though Reich was talking about us. 

It Is also odd that when the lonely United 
Slates found an ally, it paradoxically found it in 
Britain, which, despite its empire, was os 
insular as itself: in fact, the empire seemed only 
to reinforce Britain’s ethnocentricity and isola- 
tion, which its passing has done nothing to 
diminish, not make it less parochial than the 
United Stated A British friend patiently 
explained to me that British electrical wiring 
was so complicated because “we have hud 
electricity so much longer than you have”. If 
Britain were a person, it would be called E. F. 
Benson's Quaint Irene. More annoying is the 
British habit, and Reich’s, of referring to the 
United States as America: there is no such 
country, and is about as appropriate as calling 
Britain Eurasia. 

The article reminds this non-historian of two 
things: the tremendous force in history exerted 
hy sheer momentum: there is no real reason 
why Britain should figure in anyone’s picture at 
all, except one of the past. Maybe it is a case of 
what Faulkner said: “The past is not dead; it 
isn’t even past.” The second feeling is that 
historians and other academics not only ex- 
plain fayths, but often help to perpetuate 
them, if Reich's romantic view of the world is 
any indication. What arrogance for Mr Reich 
to think that when the United States abandons 
Britain, the United States is isolated in “a 
poignant and dangerous” solitude. My com- • 
plaint against him is not with what he says, but 
what he does not say, but should. Certainly in a 
world, the relationship of the United 
States with Canada, however splenetic at 
times; would be the one deserving the term 
special". 


tcrence j.'oLlerhead. 

rvTi Avenue, New Westminster,' British 

yohnubia, Canada.. 


Sir, - No one can say that Robert B. Reich 
In 7" 1 rea ^ ^°? ks be reviews (March 6). 

Wet, he reads them so thoroughly that in 
•Jpng the tevjew he forgets which words are 
° i «h belong to others. . 
wJ! ■ j C Special Relationship, Sir Michael 
fiiii - sa ^» "be [Churchill] regarded it as an 
Ji i^nce of equals in which any shortfall in Bri- 
o* economic power: would be made up for 
t I?- n f P°‘blcal skills and historic wisdom". In 
H ;2( P?bgpipli of Reich’s review there is 
r ^ s - m ^ ar lan guage without' benefit of 

or at,J 1bution. According to 
irS- Churchill regarded the alliance as one 
•h n i^b. e qvUls;aby shortfall in.Britaln’seco- 
[• ' -WQuId be .compensated by her 

h^toric>yl | dsOT**.i. : . • . 
B:!; most serious of the several 

r ^Reich’s review; Thestate- 

Macmillan, “We : . . are 

k'.'j.wc'/rT’ sb iprth; wris fnade, in l942 and 

wh^rf Macmillan served 


as Prime Minister, as Reich suggests. Further, 
Reich tells us that Eden and Eisenhower had a 
"close personal” relationship. That will come 
as news to both men’s biographers. 

Reich deplores the fact that “the vast major- 
ity of citizens of the United States speak no 
foreign language, encounter few foreigners in 
their daily lives, read little or nothing about 
happenings beyond their border”. Conse- 
quently, the United States is ethnocentric and 
has only a “limited ability to understand and 
collaborate with the rest of the free world". 
Presumably, Reich knows of several countries, 
other than Luxemburg and Liechtenstein, 
where the majority of citizens do speak a for- 
eign language, meet foreigners every day and 
read avidly about events beyond the borders. 

Finally, Reich tells us that it was “American 
impatience” that led to the interruption of the 
Anglo-American relationship in 1956 at the 
time of the Suez crisis. Most historians, lacking 
the benefit of Reich's scholarship, still believe 
that Anthony Eden’s deception of President 
Eisenhower had something to do with it. 


D. F. SHAUGHNESSY. 

17 Manor Court, Grange Road, Cambridge. 


'Road to Victory' 


Sir, - With reference to correspondence on the 
subject of Enigma from Martin Gilbert (March 
13) and others, may I stress that, in my review 
of Volume Seven of the Churchill biography 
(February 13), in no way did I wish to detract 
from the remarkable pioneer work done by 
F. H. Hinsley. As Mr Gilbert himself rightly 
points out, no work on Enigma and Ultra could 
be carried out today without proper attribution 
to Hinsley. What, of course, was pre-eminent- 
ly important in the Gilbert biography was the 
revelation of the specific use to which Churchill 
put the Ultra information. This seemed to me a 
point which had not been sufficiently recog- 
nized by other reviewers. I certainly hope that 
Sir Harry Hinsley was not in any way left with 
the impression that I had slighted his achieve- 
ment. 


ALISTAIR HORNE. 

21 St Petersburgh Place, London W2. 


Savonarola 


Sir, - Although it is true that Savonarola is not 
a very appealing character in many ways (it is 
difficult to forgive him for the “bonfire of 
vanities”), nevertheless to stigmatize him as 
“entirely lacking in affection" and “distant 
from common human interests and feelings”, 
as does the reviewer of Franco Cordero’s 
Savonarola (February 20), seems less than 
just. 

A reading of the letter he wrote to his father 
from Bologna after.he had fled his home at the 
dead of night to join the Dominicans, reveals a 
passionate man deeply attached to his family. 
He first tries to convince his father that he 
could not have done otherwise than follow 
God’s cal! and that his father ought to rejoice 
rather than mourn, but then he goes on to 
explain why he left as he did: 


Do you not believe that U was a great pain for me to 
separate myself from you? Please believe me when I 
say that never since I was bom have I experienced 
greater pain or greater affliction of mind than when I 
saw myself abandoning my flesh and blood to go 
. amongst people unknown to me, to make to Jesus 
Christ (he sacrifice of my body and to sell my own will 
into the hands of those whom I hpve never known 
But because I know that yon complain about 
the fact that I left secretly and almost fled from you, 
know that the pain and anguish which I felt in my 
heart at having to leave you was so great that if I had 
made U manifest to you, I truly believe that my heart 
Would have broken and my thoughts would have 
prevented my action .... Sp I pray you, dear father, 
to put an end to weeping and t\ol to give me more 
pain and sadness than I already feel . • 

At the end of the letter he asks his father 
“como virile" to comfort his mother and ih a 
postscript he commends to him his brothers 
and sisters, and particularly Alberto (the 
youngest) to make sure be gets on with his 

lessons. '■■■■■■•. . .. ■ „ . 

The devotion he inspired in his followers 
Would also seem to bear witness to. a farmer, 
rppfe natural , side of his character than is 
revealed In his prophetic jol©*, .. v y , i 


Philosophy and 
Neuroscience 


Sir. - Allow me to correct one of several 
misrepresentations of what I wrote in my 
review of Neurophilosophy (February 6) which 
Patricia Churchland perpetrates in her letter of 
March 13: this is that I am hostile to interdisci- 
plinary collaboration between philosophy and 
the sciences in trying to understand the mind. 
The accusation is the opposite of the truth, as 
should have been perfectly clear from my 
review (see the first sentence). Indeed, I am 
myself actively engaged in such resenreh - 
Kenneth Craik, whom Churchland approv- 
ingly cites, being a particular interest of mine. 

My objection was rather to Churchland's 
rejection of other kinds of philosophy, the 
kinds that aim for specifically philosophical 
knowledge or understanding. Such philoso- 
phy, which has always been at the heart of the 
subject, is scorned by Churchland as “dead- 
end” and “know-nothing”. I ' thought it 
appropriate in my review to register a brief 
protest about this breathtaking dismissal of 
much valuable work, citing a number of 
distinguished contemporary philosophers as 
coming in for the chop. 

■ As it happens, I was reviewing Thomas 
Nagel’s superb book The View from Nowhere 
at the same time as I was reviewing Church- 
land, and I couldn’t help reflecting that it is just 
this kind of “pure" philosophy that Churchland 
wishes to consign to the flames. I wondered 
then, as I do now, whether she can really be 
serious. I hope not. 


COLIN McGINN 

Department of Experimental Psychology. Univer- 
sity of Oxford, South Parks Road, Oxford. 


The Naming of 
'Northanger Abbey' 


Sir, -I read with interest David Nokes’s review 
(Commentary, February 20) of the recent 
BBC 2 adaptation of Northanger Abbey. 

By chance, that same day I came across, on a 
1950 large-scale Ordnance Survey map of part 
of Surrey, the place-names: “Northanger” and 
“Austen’s Wood". They appear, only a mile 
apart, in the area between Munstead and 
Busbridge, about two miles south-east of 
Godaiming. (On the latest comparable map I 
see Northanger seems to have been renamed 
“Slilemans”.) 

Can any Jane Austen scholar Say whether 
this, is only a cartographical curiosity or 
whether, perhaps, the collocation is of suffi- 
cient antiquity to have had something to do 
with her choice of title for her novel? 


M. G. MOOREY 

4 Vicar's Row, Alfred Street, Wantage, Oxford- 
shire. 


'Le Regard dans le texte' 


Sir, -Stephen Bonn's enthusiastic review of Le 
Regard dans le texte by Claude Gandelman 
(February 6) surprisingly makes no mention of 
the seminal work by Michel Butor, Les Mots 
dans la peinture (1969). This work, admittedly 
less all-embracing - dealing, as it does, only 
with paintings ranging from the end of the 
Middle Ages to our own times - none the less 
draws our attention to the interaction between 
verbal and visual signs .in a most thought- 
provoking way. 


PETER GRAS. 

16 Chemln da Nanlet, 1245 Colton ga-Bcllerive, 
Switzerland. 


English Literary MSS 



l. A.'ZAINA.. •• ’ • 1 ‘ 

School of Modern languages, .University or Liver-, 
pool, Liverpool. •: ■ ’ /: ' ' . 


Sir, - It was interesting to see the letter. Of 
Michael Holroyd and Paul Levy in your issue 
of February 27, which appeared under the 
heading “English Literary MSS”. Readers may 
like to be reminded that the Index of English 
Literary Manuscripts has been publishing de- 
scriptions of manuscripts of principal authors 
pf the eighteenth Md nineteenth centuries 
iince 1982, and of the fifteenth to seventeenth 
ceotunps since 1980. The. Iqffex too Is seeking 
fondsforjtswq^k/;..::: ‘ 

■ JOHN 0.’ DUNCAN, . .■ . 

Mon$oli Publishing, 6 AU Sa)nls Street, Ldpdop Nl. 


A History & Philosophy 
ot the Social Sciences 


CRTR I MANIC AS 


A History & 
Philosophy of the 
Social Sciences 


PETER T. MANICAS 


This ambitious critical history, 


combining wide-ranging historical 


scholarship with a firm location in the 
current theoretical dilemmas of the 
social sciences, argues that the 
defining characteristic of social 
science, both historiaaUy and in the 


sresent, is ideology. 

&2 pages, £29.50 (0 631 1 625B X) 


The Philosophy 
and Sociology of 
Science 


Second Edition 

STEWART RICHARDS 


‘Richards manages an unremittingly 
eclectic and even-handed approach.’ 
TiniBB Higher Education Supplement 
'Richards book stands virtually alone 
as a recent single-authored 
lntoductlon to the whole area. The 
style is clear throughout . . . 
Furthermore the author is 
successfully impartial in his 
formulation of the great majority of 
issues.' Annals of Science 
266 pages, paperback £7.96 
(063116365 


Theories of 
Human Evolution 


A Century of Debate, 
1844-1944 

PETER J. BOWLER 

Peter J. BowIbt describes the debates 
over human evolution that have 
raged since Darwin's On the Origin of 
Species revolutionised thinking 
about tha place of humankind within 
tha natural world. His book examines * 
the many theories that developed, 
showing how they related to and 
reinforced religious, political and 
social thinking. 

336 pages, £26.00 (0 631 16264 4) 


Varieties of 
Realism 


A Rationale for the Natural 
Sciences . 

ROMHARRS 


-There is much that is provocative 
and controversial in Varieties of 
Realism, but it introduces a form of 
scientific realism that promises to do 
Justice to the actual history and 
practice of solenca while avoiding the 
sterile, and basically absurd, logic- 



Basil 


Blackwell 


108 Cowlsy Road, Oxford 03^4 JJF 
Suite 1503,432 park Avenue South, 
New York NY M0J6 ■ 
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COMMENTARY 

Pantomimes of power 



A part for the proscenium 


Michael Gilsenan 

RYSZARD KAPUSCINSKI 
The Emperor 

Adapted by Michael Hastings and Jonathan 
Miller 

Royal Court Theatre Upstairs 


Ryszard Kapu&iriski's book is full of the 
whisperings of hunted Ethiopian courtiers, 
voices out of the darkness of hiding places that 
could not save them from Menguistu’s troops. 
They create a world of power and of fantasy. 
What was performed, what was merely per- 
formance, whether there was such a thing as 
mere performance, became troublingly uncer- 
tain in their telling of life in the court of the 
King of Kings and Lion of Judah. 

Michael Hastings and Jonathan Miller, in 
their excellent adaptation of The Emperor, 
have seen how intensely theatrical these tell- 
ings could be in themselves. Haile Selassie's 
world of ceremonial minutiae, in which no 
word or gesture is loo small to be insignificant, 
translates naturally to the stage because it is, at 
one level, a scries of reflections on the relation 
of show, acting and effect. Everything counts, 
or might count. The whole body is involved. 
Backs bend sinuously down to hear the deeply 
ambiguous words of (he tiny Emperor. Chests 
square, then go rounder as power grows. Faces 
arc grazed, lit up by the royal regard. Shoul- 
ders jostle, elbows jab. To be noticed, to have 
name and face only connected in the imperial 
brain: the courtiers* eyes glitter and we can feel 
their pulses race. 

The Emperor’s ear, unnaturally Inrge on this 
small personage, is the supreme organ of state. 
Spies spy on spies who in turn spy back, and 
each one murmurs discreetly to the monarch 
as, surrounded by these jackals and hyenas, he 
delicately feeds his lions and leopards. There is 
as much information as there are informers 
insatiably to invent it. All is oblique, every- 
body is at an angle. 

Agony is everywhere, but there is also the 
professional pride of the truly subservient. 
What dangerous bliss to be the doorkeeper of 
the Third Door through which He will pass, 
and to risk being a split second too fast or too 

Soft centres 

Julia Briggs 

CHARLES KINGSLEY 
The Water Babies 
Adapt ed by Willis Hall 
Oxford Playhouse 

Charles Kingsley's The Witter Babies (1863), is 
not an obvious candidate for dramatization, 

.. yet. it has often been adapted for stage and 
cinema - indeed, the earliest film version was 
made eighty years ago, This might be .ex- 
plained in terms of its popularity as a nursery 
•, classic, but the source of that popularity lies in 
Kingsley’s powerfully atavistic evocation of 
. childhood passions. He recreates in painful de- 
, .tail early experiences of being humiliated, 
victimized and persecuted, the terror of guilt 
and the yearning; for maternal love. At the 
work's soft centre, all the water-babies nestle' 
up to "the most nice, -soft, fat, smooth, pussy, 
cuddly, delicious creature who evernurseda 
baby”; clustered around her, "they all pnt their 
thumbs in their mouths and began cuddling . 
and purring like sp many kittens”. The book's 
tragic perception's that, “people can be little 
babies, even Water-babies, only once in their 
. lives", Tom, the orphaned cliimncy-sweep, 
victim of a society with ftiore children than it 
knows what to do with, is magically granted the 
proper mothering without which there can be: 
no growing up. O-vyA , 

, The indulgent tableau of water-babies, suck- 
ling themselves around the universal mbtft.ee,, 
’may need the distancing medium of print to. 
cool it.bjf, though it seems probable. that such 
^moments of primal gratification are respotisj- 
- ble for; the enduring success of The Water 
Babies,' Much of its more intellectual 


slow, thus threatening the all-important timing 
of the royal performance; to know correctly 
the height of all the thrones and the precise size 
of the cushions to be slipped, expertly, beneath 
the royal feet just as His Majesty sits down, 
thus avoiding the unedifying spectacle of the 
regal legs dangling ingloriously in space. 
Triumphantly to overcome the risk each time 
creates a new delicious thrill of perfected sub- 
ordination. The dexterities of powerful and 
powerless are well caught in this production. 

The first act is a comedy of the unnerved. On 
Richard Hudson's desolate set (lit by Ace 
McCarron) with its multiple doors, bricked-up 
window, biue-grey paint streaked and splashed 
on the walls and dusty floor, the actors move 
quietly with confidence or deep unease as they 
slip in and out of the narratives and characters. 
Their grey suits make them universal figures in 
attendance on an autocrat. Miller and Hastings 
realize the dreadful humour in the pantomimes 
of all power, not least when pantomime is built 
on famine and lives can be lost in an instant. 

The second half shifts to a different structure 
and pacing. Historical events take over, rituals 
are displaced. The seemingly timeless world of 
the court is revealed as swept up in what be- 
comes an avalanche of protest. The educated 
young return from abroad with ungrateful de- 
mands for reform. The governor of a southern 
province hands over his bribes to build schools. 
The Western media discover famine. The 
Army rebels and its officers in their uniform 
reflector sunglasses arrive to dethrone the old 
man in his empty palace. Even the last desper- 
ate measures of dams and callisthenics, both 
equally absurd, cannot save him. 

Polish readers may have seen in The Emper- 
or a portrait of Gierek and there are other 
candidates. But the play does not depend on 
such decodings. The excellent actors, Hepbum 
Graham, Okon Jones, Stefan Kalipha, Ben 
Onwukwe and Nabil Shoban, disconcert be- 
cause they create a world that is strange and 
uncomfortably familiar. At times I felt that the 
abyss over which the comedy hangs was lost to 
feeling, and that our laughter was a fraction too 
easy. The smell of fear and the weight of si- 
lences are not yet quite sustained. They will be. 
This is a spare and chillingly effective produc- 
tion which makes an audience take in the sur- 
realities of power. 


framework has dated. The High Victorian con- 
cern with Tom’s moral education and the re- 
demption of Grimes, bis cruel master, belong 
to their moment, and their deeper Christian 
message is now less familiar. 

Granted the various difficulties involved in 
translating the novel Into a form accessible to 
the children of today, its dramatist Willis Hall 
and the actors of the Fly ing Tortoise Company, 
have done well. A substantial amount of re- 
writing is inevitable, but the play retains much 
of the original structure and a fair amount of 
the dialogue. Song, dance and, rapid scene- 
changes successfully Te-create the book’s pro- 
tean qualities, and the company, doubling and 
tripling roles, perform with verve. The play’s 
first hair presents the events at Harthover as a 
comedy of class relations in a style reminiscent 
of pantomime. This undermines the book’s un- 
questioned hierarchies, just as Tom’s engaging 
pertness somevyhat undermines the pathos of 
the original. 

' The underwater episodes; dramatized jn the 
second half, provide the main challengefor the 
producer. The production is 1 here at its most 
ihventiye, employing luminous flshefc; :sea- 
moqsters and water-babies as well as thai.camp 
rourine without which do children's piay. is 
deemed complete, performed .by a lobster.: 
Grimes’s solvation from a purgatorial chimney 
provides . a 5Urprislngly effectlye cllraax.‘ l The 
audience, wert very young. m&ny.of them too 
young to grasp more than thfe oUtKnes qf the 
nettop; - but liicy enjoyed the.'spect&jfe jahd. 
voiced a sense of communal pleasure antl ex- 
oifqment that only is- 

just this klnd pf occasioif ftfr Myclv Oxford’s ' 
PlayhoUse ^ ^ppremely well adapted; 1 ^ 

clospre.nbw ^ tp n- 

' scidus Of What^Wfrmijrab^ ‘ 


P. N. Furbank 

LUIGI PIRANDELLO 

Six Characters in Search of an Author 

Olivier Theatre 

ft is a puzzle that anachronism - for instance 
playing baroque music on anything other than 
baroque instruments - is at present a black 
crime in the eyes of musicologists, yet it counts 
as a virtue, indeed is practically obligatory, on 
the part of theatrical directors. Well, we can 
live with this paradox (we had better). But 
Pirandello's Six Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor , there can hardly be a doubt, presents a 
very special case. This being a play specifically 
about playwriting, one would expect one 
aspect of the text, at least, to receive religious 
attention: I mean, its theatrical allusions, and 
especially its stage-directions. 

The play offers irony after irony at the ex- 
pense of the proscenium stage, and the two 
occasions on which the curtain is lowered (once 
by mistake), and the occasion on which it is 
expected to fall and does not, are all saturated 
with significance. Thus to decide to play it on a 
curtainless open stage, as at the Olivier, is a 
dottiness at which the mind reels. For one thing 
it means denuding the play of a leading charac- 
ter, ie ourselves, the audience. When Piran- 
dello’s Director moves himself from the stage, 
the better to observe the interloping drama 
which has irrupted upon the set, he is supposed 
to have crossed a metaphysical frontier and 
become one of us - a point quite lost if there is 
no visible frontier to cross. Again, at the end, 
five of the Six Characters are meant to make 
their exit behind the back-drop, while the Step- 
daughter rushes off, wildly laughing, in the 
opposite direction - through the stalls, where 
we are sitting, and out into the foyer and the 
street. This raw and ragged edge to the play is 
essential in more than one way; and it is a sharp 
reproof to Pirandello to send his Six Characters 
off, as a united family, in a religious candle-lit 
procession d la T. S. Eliot. 

Pirandello himself spoke of this play as hav- 
ing, in a way, been blessed; its ingenuities and 
paradoxes, contrived and “engineered” as they 
are, proliferate with a kind of natural abund- 
ance. The reason, perhaps, is partly that the 
drama for which the Father and the Step- 
daughter are so desperate to find an author, Is a 
truly impressive one. It was suffocating for the 


Father to live with a wife of such weU-meaM, 
motherly heart and impenetrable sturS 
and it was also tempting to, as one migC 
the casting-director in him to push her iuS 
adultery with one of his own clerks -fa 
another such humble, good and bungling 
actcr as herself. But the arrangement km 
been affected, nothing would do for him 2 
that he must spy upon its results. A maavfo 
cannot bear to be with people, but yet dm 
bear to leave them alone: this is a quintet 
tially Pirandcllian theme and a thoroughly coo- 
vincing one. Thus one is in a mood to belienii 
the “Sophoclean" peripeteia that the Father 
and the Step-daughter (the fruit of that cm 
trived adultery) are so obsessed with reluct- 
ing: their meeting, years later, as client ad 
prostitute in Madama Pace’s high-class iA 
er’s-cum-brothel. Their mania that it ihallix 
done right, that if done wrong it will (oppleinto 
opera or clichd, is at once comic and mating. 

The losses in the present production, nd 
there are many, mainly Dow from the fid 
blindness on the subject of theatrics] cam 
tions. I am glad to say, though, that thhuf 
nificent play is still very much alive on & 
South Bank, if a little shorn, depleted ad 
drained of its energy. As the Father, Rski 
Pasco gives a wonderfully resourceful jxtfisa- 
ance; one’s only small cavil is that this emi- 
nently reasonable and conciliatory figure, dis- 
creetly (except for a few flashes) concerting his 
boiling passion, lacks a grain or two of bar- 
gherly dignity, the quality which made Pirn- : 
dello (disobeyed here) endow him with co- 
pious whiskers. It cannot but take some poig- 
nancy away from the scene at Madama Pace's 
if, as here, one can imagine the Father takiflj 
liberal Guardian - reader attitudes towards si 
It is, perhaps, for a related reason that Lofty 
Sharp's Step-daughter seemS too proat h 
forget her unappeasable rancour against lk 
Father: the two, united by their aesibtfc 
preoccupations, strike one as in a pos&B$ 
genial state of camaraderie. Robin Bailey's® 
percilious Director, however, is perfect. 

Changing the play being rehearsed 
the Six's takeover to Hamlet instead of ft* 
dello's own The Rules of the Game, prow? 
makes sense in practical terms. All the.**® 1 
play with so much to sny about acting.Jrnfl 
about play writing, is powerful magic to tow*, 
and with the “What’s Hecuba to bim? u sp» 1 
Shakespeare seemed to be attempt 1 
takeover of his own. 


Extravagant advances 


George Craig 

MARIVAUX 

The Triumph of Love 

King's Head Theatre Club 

Press night was the 255th anniversary of the 
first night. The play had a mixed reception 
then, and perhaps things haven’t changed all 
that much. Almost from the opening line, the 
first scene moves into the point-by-point re- 
counting of a notably tangled story-so-far. We 
learn of an unscrupulous prince and a faithless 
lover, i the! revolt and revenge of a wronged 
general, the subsequent bearing.and conceal- 
ing of a child, the eventual discovery of that 
■ child, now a young man; by the young princess 
‘ who has succeeded to the usurped throne. No- 
thing unusual in 'such goings-on - indeed 
echoes of earlier Instances take us back beyond 
the story pf PhSdre'and ijippojyte to that of' 
Uriah and David t- except that hefe they form ■ 
thp jumping-off place of. cjpmedyR. ’. ■ 

; But' now the real -intriguing bCgirvs. The . 
bandfome' prince jslri'thBcareoftwo moral 
dragons;:^ his equally au- 

, Sfeire and virtubds sIster. Tlie loyestnick prin- 
cess resolves tp get.past therh and {heir sdrvapt? ' 
by; d/essing herself a$ a wealthy .ybung mart and! 
i;;l»r maid ‘af .a ; rtia^serya nt, ( Th6}r pnigUai‘ded 
; talkjs b yerheurdlyy. ^rlequinjbui^ervah^c^n 
i b^brl b^a^Fbr f thd 1 guardi a ns ;* ihore ' deSperUt e 
measures pre Weeded: the pridceSs,alterhating 
cd nee aljnent r'6 vomhclm^ each 


It is not an ensy play: we are a long wayfcjj 
from the Marivaux of benign deceplic^J 
disguises that we find in, say, LeJeu de 
el du hasard. There it is clear from 
that love Is an unquestioned good, ^ 
and heroine are perfectly fitted both for 
for each other. Schemes and obstacl . 
only to protract the delay of a gm 
which the elegant verbal by-play w 
vaudage further sharpens. In The 
Love verbal by-play turns into equ 
and love into an end that justifies W 
The plot turns on the seduction in . ^ , 
the ascetic Hermocrate and Leon 
shrewd and determined princes?, a PP‘“|^ s ; 
ly disguised in gender and ] 

work, we must see them yield 
extravagant advances, like two dn P 
overcome by a rush of sap. Any 
are capable of human warmth 1 an 
and the deceit becomes heartles^ rt jj( 

may. be funny, but it mhst be a dine . ^ 

: fun. For in this play MqrivM* P 
combine the caricatural clarities . ^ 
ties of the commedla delV arte 
Variety Of human interchange- ^ 
Sadly, the King's Head » 

- worst of several worlds: cavorlWB 5 ^ ^ 
commedla delVarte (AriequuX^.^ 

* (Dimas), romantic-dramatic- 

dramatic) .vibrancies and posturing 
■ cess), uncertainty of 

Lgontine) and a translation t^- - 
' “frankness” With “freedom .^ d ^s’' > O r T 
■ such as "l am wise, to their wew. 
pi-oblcm’V There are sevejpl p| 

' pf 4 hem,mucJi like 
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Three-second style 


David Nokes 


The Media Show 

Channel 4 


Popular television constantly aspires to the 
perfect status of advertising. The advertise- 
ment is television's haiku, a quintessence of 
stereotyping beside which the formulas of 
soap-opera seem derivative and second-hand. 
Often more artistic precision and financial 
resources are invested in the thirty-second 
commercial break than in the thirty-minute 
programme which surrounds it. Channel 4's 
new fortnightly Media Show offered some live- 
ly insights into the relationship between adver- 
tising and programme content. 

The creators of the American series 
L A. Law , explained the differences between 
this and their previous hit show, Hill Street 
Blites , entirely in marketing terms. The inten- 
tion, the designer boasted, was to make the 
new show “as much like a commercial as poss- 
ible". In place of Hill Street’s conceptually dark 
world of unresolved plots, L. A. Law was spe- 
cifically designed as a product with a “rich cool 
look" to appeal to a yuppie market. Jeremy 
Brock, one of the originators of the BBC’s 
Casualty series, acknowledged a debt to Hill 
Street Blues in his thinking, but lamented the 
lingering and dire influence of the English 
theatrical tradition on television script-writers. 

Yoong writers were always thinking in terms 
of three or four-minute scenes, he complained, 
contriving to make three minutes sound like an 
epic. They had still not adapted themselves to 
the three-second style of advertising. Above all 
they were still addicted to words, clearly a 
mistake in his view. However, the creators of 
L A. Law acknowledged that words need not 
be too much of a problem provided they were 
properly packaged as part of a total product 
concept. “Wordy” was a term they chose to 
describe their new series to distinguish it from 


the car-chase variety of cop-show. Like the 
"rich cool look” the “wordy” style was part of a 
deliberate marketing strategy, displayed like 
an expensive designer label. 

The Media Show went on to consider the 
relationship between Hollywood and the Pen- 
tagon in the making and marketing of two 
recent war films. Top Gun and Platoon. War is 
a commodity with a constant appeal and Top 
Giui, which treats it as a form of computer- 
aided skylarking, was made with full Pentagon 
approval and co-operation. The film has not 
only grossed over $170 million but has also 
brought teenagers flocking to join up. Asked 
what he thought about Top Gun's effect as a 
recruitment commercial the producer grinned 
and said “That's showbiz!" Platoon, which 
takes a grimly un heroic view of the Vietnam 
war, received no such official blessing. Yet the 
director, Oliver Stone, recognized that even 
his gruesome images might have some positive 
appeal for the kind of thrill-hungry adolescents 
who cheer at a scene where an old Vietnamese 
woman has her head caved in. Negative adver- 
tising is always a tricky business whether the 
campaign is anti-war, anti-heroin, or anti- 
cigarettes. 

Sandwiched between these two items on art 
as a form of advertising was one on advertising 
as a form of art. Using the Impulse body-spray 
advert, the programme borrowed Clive 
James's technique of showing us how those 
funny foreigners do things differently. Even 
when acting on Impulse the romantic English- 
man always pays for the flowers he thrusts into 
the fragrant lady’s arms; the more impulsive 
Italian steals them. Impulsive English women 
still conceal their breasts from the camera, 
white impulsive Scandinavian women bare 
their nipples -and impulsive Eastern women 
merely expose their ankles. This slick world 
tour of romantic fantasies conveyed in seduc- 
tively wordless three-second shots was like a 
prdcis of the latest, glossiest soap-opera. Im- 
pulse is the essence of which Chateauvallon is 
merely the synthetic by-product. 


Keeping in touch 


Alice H. G. Phillips 


W Charing Cross Road 


« snaring oross 
Curaon, Mayfair 


W Charing Cross Road seems a dated valentine 
these days when letters are seldom a friendly 
form of communication, when English litera- 
ture has ceased to bind speakers of the lan- 
together, and when Americans, 
“though they come to see the art, the theatre 
and the history, no longer look up to London as 
ihe prototype of a great city. 

David Jones's film, starring Anne Bancroft 
and Anthony Hopkins, is based directly on the 
wok, which - for those few unfamiliar with it 
hs television or stage versions - comprises 
jjttere exchanged between 1949 and 1969 by 
^ne Hanff, a writer living in Manhattan, 
Ihe staff of .Marks and Co, antiquarian 
“ohellers in Charing Cross Road. The film’s 
ttocturai weakness Is that it faithfully trans- 
noes this collection of letters on to the wide 
. re ^ n ' few different ways it uses of reading 

."gw sparlogly-cm letters, in chronological 
rt f * do not constitute, a solution to how to 
present this material in ah effective way when 
, emouths reciting them Sre a metre high and 
' K Vo,c ® Rfe pre-recorded. Bancroft fiilmi- 
adSL? u c i- r -typewriter or turning to 
the audience beyond the camera is 
S,i dr a , fe > ,6t ters only. Nor does the film 
i?S JUrces to convey the love of books 
foundation of the story. The only 
(luotytions are from a 

U0[ Uie S&tTnnn __ J -r _ 


' ^ l ^ lon * w bich wqrks, and of a Yeats 


tv. V - , vmuturaaaing, • 
^j^’PfeJadditionsare made. to the book’s 
- ^ > wPdipackages to still-rationed Lon- 

w 8 h ' ren t New ; York, 

■ %*now7: <?nly,in. alimited Way, of 

,V i‘ people.. Banff’s writing jobs, 

; mysteries -far the “Bllery 
i H0Y r var|ed Ffew York 

private 



"The Calligrapher Replies I Here We Exemplify)", 1987, a painting hy Tom Phillips, which can be seen in an 
exhibition of his works at the Angela Flowers Gallery, II Tottenham Mews, London WIP9PJ, until April 4. 


The trombone effect 


Peter Dickinson 


LORDBERNERS 
Count Omega 
Adapted by Mike Steer 
Radio 3 


life of Frank Doel, Hanff’s chief correspon- 
dent at Marks and Co, is a nullity as presented 
here (Judi Dench is wasted as his supposedly 
spirited wife). What happened when Hanff 
finally got to her dream city, in 1971, as re- 
corded in her Duchess of Bloomsbury Street, is 
left out of this narrative, except for a brief view 
of the plane flight and the pilgrimage to the 
vacated shop in Booksellers Row. 

Nor does David Jones try to open up the 
letters by placing them in their historical time, 
which one might have thought would have 
been the meat of the story; he merely sticks a 
few props behind the letter-writers. There are 
gorgeous 1950s hats and cars, an interior of a 
bygone delicatessen, a sharp vignette of Doel 
among the miniskirts that tells us it's 1965. But 
too many scenes take place in nondescript in- 
teriors and focus on nothing but the spate of 
words; there is little sense of the texture of life 
as lived in the two cities over the twenty years 
of the story. Reality intrudes in a big way only 
for the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth and in 
the long scerie mixed with newsreels in which 
iHanff is arrested outside the library during the 
student protests at Columbia University. 

The film has more in common with Jones’s 
Betrayal than at first meets the eye: it has its 
own kinds of bleakness and obsession, and is 
equally fascinated by unadorned spoken words 
and close-ups of the faces speaking them 
(Jones goes at the end for a BetrayplA ^ike juxta- 
position of speeches thqt fatefully rush past 
each other). But this film programmatically 
opts for the broad market reached by the book, 
from its opening shots of sunrise-aboye-the- 
clouds and London-monuments-by-taxi. to its 
presentation of the love affairlhat wpsn t, to 
Bancroft’s last line, “I, filially made it, 
Frankie”; there are dozens of babies and dogs 
and smiles in between, and laughter.over the 
cute way Englishmen pronounce “raspber- 
ries’'. All of the performances are much nar- 
• rower in range than (hose (he apims are used to 
giving. ‘ In stereotypes of the sentimental, 
national differences make'ho difference at til 


Lord Berners's fourth novel, Count Omega 
(1941), is the story of nn episode in the life of a 
pretentious young composer called Emanuel 
Smith (Berners had partly in mind the career of 
William Walton). In quest of an idea for his 
latest orchestral work, Smith rushes out into 
the street during a storm and in due course 
arrives at a party where he knows nobody. It 
turns out that he is the guest of the legendary 
Count Omega, who never appears, and that 
from lime to time the Count allows his young 
giantess of a protdgde, Gloria, to meet people - 
otherwise he keeps her entirely to himself. 
When Gloria does emerge, her entry is careful- 
ly stage-managed. It needs to be, since her 
performance on the trombone is a hoax- there 
are several players of that instrument con- 
cealed behind the curtains. 

Emanuel Smith falls in love with Gloria and 
with what he assumes to be the sound of her 
instrument. When he discovers this is a fake he 
is angry, but it is too late to stop the trombone 
effect he had supposed her to have achieved 
from being the climax of his symphony called 
The Last Trump. The Count has sponsored the 
concert, which is a formidably fashionable 
occasion in the presence of the Queen Mother. 


Everything builds up to the actual performance 
where the final coup - Gloria's emergence, 
complete with trombone in a bank of clouds - 
goes wrong. The electronic device used to 
simulate her playing fails to switch off. Gloria 
eventually lowers the instrument from her lips, 
yet the sound continues, and the audience riots 
in fury. But all ends happily for Emanuel Smith 
since a scandal is good for modern music, and 
he forgets Gloria and goes back to his fianede. 

It is an entertaining story with many ingre- 
dients typical of Berners - like Count Omega, 
he enjoyed practical jokes which led to embar- 
rassing situations - and even (lie minor charac- 
ters are created with acute ironic detail. In 
adapting Count Omega for the Radio 3 produc- 
tion, Mike Steer was able to use much of the 
dialogue from the novel. The use of Berners’s 
own music for that of Emanuel Smith seems 
absolutely right; the early piano pieces (played 
by Steer himself) were also heard in the com- 
poser's settings for chamber orchestra. These 
highly original works help to make Smith more 
credible than he seems on the printed page. 

The casting was admirable and varied. 
Rupert Graves caught exactly the right in- 
genuous naivety as Emanuel Smith; Gloria’s 
adolescent drooling, as she gorged, herself on 
pastries, was hilariously revolting in Annette 
Badland's performance. John Theocharis’s 
production ensured that momentum never fal- 
tered. As a result Count Omega was magnified 
by its translation from novel to radio play. 
Lord Berners's fantasy became a musical ex- 
travaganza. 


AUTHOR, AUTHOl 


Competition No 322 

Readera are invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that (hey reach this office not later than 
April 17. The solution and results will appear on 
April 24. 

1 Often and long, HUda lingered before the shrines 
and chapels of the Virgin, and departed from them 
with reluctant steps. Here, perhaps, strange asit may 
seem, her delicate appreciation of art stood her in 
good stead, and lost Catholicism n convert. If the 
painter had represented Mary with a heavenly race, 
poor Hilda was now in (he very mood to worship her, 
and adopt the faith irt which she held so elevated a 
position. Bui she saw that it was merely the llaltered 
portrait of an earthly beauty; the wife, at best, of the 
artist; or, it might be,' a peasant-girl of the Campag- 
na, or some Ronton princess, to whom lie desired to 
pny his cpuri- 

2 I met the girl 1 was to marry after finding a note 

1 from her at the porter’s lodge la Bnlliol protesting . 
against my inaccuracy in writing, during the course of 
a film review, of the “worship’’ Roman Catholics 
; gave to the Virgin Mary, when I should have used the 
. term "hyperdulia". • 1 

31 stayed there a Tew minutes, and came to the 
; conclusion that If I could persuade niyselr to believe 
■' In the Christian account qf this life - and the essence : 
of it, the self sacrifice' of a god for men. seeajs to me 
: tdo good (6 be true, and the rest of it, the theological 
juggtery.lfi by bCll-fire not worth having {.should ; 


either join the Catholic Church or fall in with the 
Salvation Army. 


Competition No 318 

Winner: G. E. Smith 

Answers:. 1 

1 The divine took his scat at the breakfast-table, nnd 

began to compose his spruits by the gentle sedative 

afn large cup of tea, the demulcent of a wel l-bu tiered 

muffin, ami the Ionic of a small lobster. 

Thomas Love Peacock, Crotchet Castle , chapter 2. 


2 On n mid-December day, 

frying sausages 

for myself, I abruptly 

fell under fingers ■ 

thirty years younger (he rim 

of a steering-wheel, 

on my check the parching wind 

of an August noon, 

as passenger beside me 

You as then you were. 

W. H. Auden, "Since”. 


3 At that time the vegetables called peas were 
exceedingly scarce, and cost six-aitd-lWenty shillings 
a quart. ' ‘ 

“There are iwo.hjindred quarts of peas”, said the 
aid fellow, winking with bloodshot eyes, and a laugh 
that wax perfectly frightful. They were consumed 
with the fragrant ducks, 1 by those who were inclined; 
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Or with the vensfoq, which now came in. , ; 
W. M.' Thackeray, Ha Dinner in tho Cjiy.. H”. 
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Signs of the good life 


Norman Bryson 


JACK FLAM 

MatlsseiThe man and his art, 1869-1918 
523 pp, with 101 colour and 396 black-and- 
white illustrations. Thames and Hudson. £6(1. 
0500091749 

These are not good times for Matisse’s reputa- 
tion. If one tries to describe one's general im- 
pression of his work, one may end up with 
something like the following: an art that is 
brightly coloured, festive, optimistic; shapes 
which are soothing, harmonious and restful; a 
sense of protection from whatever is discor- 
dant. But one could just as well form this im- 
pression from the nursery horses of Franz 
Marc. We may have to admit that, in terms of 
the description, Matisse is already deposed and 
minor. 

There are signs that this is so. The inevitable 
comparison with Picasso - Picasso declared 
that he and Matisse were "the North and South 
Poles" - docs not favour the latter. It was 
Picasso rather than Matisse who took 
Cezanne’s break from earlier tradition through 
to its conclusion in Cubism. Picasso faced up to 
the major conflicts - artistic, political, spiritual 
- of his century. Matisse ignored them; in his 
art, conflict is replaced by interior and domes- 
tic harmonies. It is replaced by a hedonism that 
seems to say: this studio of mine, with its view 
of the bright yachts and its plants curling round 
the balcony - this is the good life. Matisse is a 
long siesta in the South of France, in a house 
attentive to well-arranged meals, good table 
linen and luxurious informality. The war of 
Modernism goes on elsewhere: Matisse is en 
, vacances. 

in the opening chapter of his fine study, 
Matisse: The man and Ms art, 1869-1918, Jack 
Flam briefly tackles the ways in which the early 
art of Matisse “resists easy or clear categoriza- 
tion", and has "puzzled and annoyed critics 
since the early years of the century" . This book 
goes a long way towards clarifying and justify- 
ing Matisse’s goals in painting, but terms tike 
"puzzlement" and “annoyance" may seriously 
underestimate the negative critical forces 
working against the artist's reputation. Critical 
discussion has on the whole served him badly. 
In at least two very influential accounts of 
Modernism, Matisse is the loser. The first, 
largely American, and associated with Cle- 
ment Greenberg, claims for Modernism the 

■ distinction of rescuing painting horn the clutch 
of Renaissance space and illusionism, and of 
releasing the potential of the medium itself, 
expressed in the flatness of the picture plane 

• (from Manet to C6zanne to Jackson Pollock). 

; The essential narrative here tells of the change- 
over from three dimensions and depth, to two 
■" dimensions and flatness, and it is important for 
• the genealogy that Matisse be given a certain 
development place, en route to Abstract Ex- 
pressionism. Ad Reinhardt listed Matisse’s 
“Open Window" (an atypically flat painting) as 
one of the two most important artistic events of 
1914 (the other being Mondrian's plus and 
minus pictures), 

' But Matisse cariget the story of triuiiiphdm 
• . flatness into trouble. The term which the story 
must at all points repress is decoration: it does 
. ■ no one' any good if what is (profoundly) ab- 
7 tijactip confused with what is (trivially) de- 
.!• curative. Matisse, doesnot renounce, or 'suffi- 
; Y dehtly ^nOUnce. the decorative aspect of the 
j' ! picture 1 plane!-' for- this particular version of. 
.; Modernism to seem apOy applicable to him. In 
Nptes of a Painter (1908) he states his wish for 
"an art of balance, of purity and serenity, de- 

■ void of troubling. or depressing suhjeqt mat- 
ter. . . -a soothing, calming influence on the 


mind". This coincides disturbingly with his 
view of “the duty of the decorator. . • not to 
provoke sentiments of fear or enthusiasm, but 
simply to adorn, to embellish". Between de- 
coration and painting Matisse creates what is - 
from the point of view of a Clement Greenberg 
- a scandalous continuity. The patterns on his 
canvas are even identified with the patterns of 
decorative objects - a rug, a vase, fabric, wall- 
paper. By undoing the opposition between 
"abstraction" and “decoration" on which the 
narrative of heroic flatness depends, Matisse 
ends up threatening the story’s coherence. 
And in the idea of Matisse as exalted decora- 
tor, the charmingly mindless Matisse is made 
the scapegoat for the sins of decoration, which 
the school of thought which would have ab- 
straction triumphant (in 1950, in New York) 
has had to repress and expel. 

The second account in which Matisse loses 
out is more recent. It is the view which emerges 
from T. J. Clark’s book The Painting of Mod- 
ern Life ( 1985). In that volume Professor Clark 
does many important things, and one of them is 
to shake us out of the habit of thinking that 
after the decline of academic history painting, 
French art of the nineteenth century lacks 
proper iconography. By taking the trouble to 
notice the content of Impressionism, Clark was 
able to show that the later iconography was in 
its own way just as strict and codified as that of 
the ancien regime-, the urban promenade, the 
races, the cafe and the cafe-concert, music- 
halls and jours defile, boating, swimming, the 
picnic - an iconography of leisure. But a form 
of painting which sets out merely to record 
what people do on their day off is not giving 
itself a particularly engaging or inspiring goal. 
When pursued exclusively, the cult of “leisure 
imagery", like the cult of leisure itself, turns its 
back on whatever discordant realities might 
threaten the state of b.onheur. It rhay become 
escapist, and narrowly hedonistic. Already in 
the 1890s Monet was getting rid of the world 
outside his pleasure garden and painting only 
lily ponds. Matisse's paintings “Luxe, calme et 
volupfe” (1904-05) and “Bonheur de vivre” 
(1905-06) piish the isolated contemplation of 
leisure and pleasure still further, into Arcadian 
fantasy. Such pursuit of pleasure unalloyed Is 
bound to run up against puritanism in the spec- 
tator. 

Flam underestimates the forces which, in 
criticism, tend towards the portrayal of Mat- 
isse's art as decoration and hedonism. But his 
book does a great deal to dislodge this negative 
evaluation, and it does so through two highly 
effective strategies. The first is to analyse in 
detail Matisse's relations with the principal 
movements in French painting during his early 
career. This historical, and biographical analy- 
sis forms the major part of Flam’s study, and it 
is deftly and sensitively carried out. The result 
is a description of Matisse in terms of his di- 
vergences from Impressionism and from Cub- 
ism, and the gradual emergence of a distinctive 
and original vision which is nothing to do with 
the decorative or the hedonistic. The second 
strategy is to counter "decoration" and 
“hedonism" with a quite different term, “feel- 
ing".. Although it is perhaps more like a'leit- 
• moliv than a strategy, Flames stress on the role 
of feeling in Matisse avoids the critical fixation 
on pleasure, and establishes .a coherent 
account of form in Matisse which derives form 
from emotion, rather than the pursuit of ab- 
straction. or of "purely visual? experience. If 
critical discussion has tended to present Matis- 
se as lightweight, the .importance Flam attri- 
butes to the role of emotion in the construction 
. of form makes a much more serious claim for 
. his wbrk. What is at stake in bis eafiy . career. 
Flam argues, is the discovery of a language the 
heart cap read y the forms of feeling. ■ 


For Matisse, feeling is something which cuts 
across what we see with our eyes, something 
traversing retinal experience and different 
from it. It is, in a sense, blind. If one looks 

around one’s room, then closes one’s eyes, 

though nothing is visible, each object - laden through, and the negative emotions taken™ 

with personal associations - remains, rippling leaving only tranquillity behind. Vision^ 

though the space in every direction. Unlike the associated here with emotional padfltatjau 

space of retinal experience, where everything serenity which shelters the subject from* 

is spatially fixed and bounded, this space of unity and conflict. Finding a point of unityin 

feeling and memory is fluid, loose, floating, subjectivity is Matisse's goal. Cubism uses the 

Once visual detail is scraped away, objects can metaphor of jumping, intermittent vtsia t 

be edited in scale, shape and colour. They take portray the subject as broken and dmdet 

their fluctuating forms from feeling and from Matisse rejects this fragmented vision inerde 

intention: everything is rearranged (though ev- to move towards a state of calm where the 

erything is still familiar). subject can experience pure feeling anditsom 

When Matisse wrote, “I had to invent some- potential for unity, 
thing that would render the equivalent of my What emerges from Flam's bookisthiifc 
sensation - a kind of communion of feeling real issues in Matisse are not the status of de- 
between the objects placed in front of me", coration or luxe, but the nature of subject 

what he was aiming for was something which and the role of feeling. Leaving aside theqoe- 

would evoke the presence of objects, but not tion of which version of the self - the cm h 

their appearance - the feelings accompanying Cubism or the one in Matisse - might be ctou 

optical sensation, but not the sensation itself, to the truth, the strength in Matisse’s piefrt* 

Success in the evocation of presences depends ence for unity must be the feeling of acti- 
on finding a means to bracket out optical ex- physical connectedness between self andanrU 

perience, to silence and pacify the retinal de- we see everywhere in his work. Matisse rbysn 

mand. Hence Matisse's early struggle against into unity the forms of human and vegetal He 

Impressionism, which Flam chronicles with (the femme-fleur), and makes little distmora 

precision and insight. In the Impressionist im- between animate and inanimate, ormtalie* 

age. objects cease to have individual gravity, tween real and represented (in much d Re- 
location and boundary; they become instead isse one finds sculptures and pictures, riftia 

inflections in the web of light in a totally lumi- the picture ). Different levels of being are re- 

nous field. Impressionism destroys the solidity conciled, and one has to acknowledge the . 

of the object - the kind of presence on which generosity of feeling which can be so indium 

‘‘feeling" depends. In Fauvism Matisse dis~ and all-embracing. But the weakness in Mila- 

covered a way of bypassing the Impressionist se’s stance is that such refusal of distinedon 

retina through the simple (and devastating) (between persons and things, or objects ud 

device of estranging the entire colour field, representations) can also seem bovine. Evtiy 

When the sky is red and skin is blue, image is thing is becalmed and enchanted. If therewt 

no longer interpreted or read against immedi- signs that conflict and dissonance were bdnj . 

ate optical experience. Distortion of colour converted into peace and tranquillity tn ! 

protects the image from confiscation by the meditative labour, we might feel Matisse u 

empirical senses. And once the image is no have a more complete kind of consdousnea 

longer referred to the retina, it can enter the than we do. As it is, the calm is a donnh.i 

other domain -Matisse’s domain, of presences precondition of the image rather than tefoi 

achieved through scraping away the optical de- There is another limitation, which si® 
tail, and forms shaped by intentionality and from “seeing it feelingly”. A painter 
feeling. capable of evoking intense emotion is 

. French painting in the period covered by brandt. He gives us the whole experience:* 

Flam’s book is dominated by two events: the optical field, as well as the feelings which ^ 

decline of Impressionism and the rise of Cub- across it. But Matisse, who starts off by br» 

Ism. If Matisse escaped Impressionism joyous- eting out what is optical, so showing only “ 

ly, his relation to Cubism was more compli- forms of feeling, is unable to represent vi#J 

■ cated. Itis a striking feature of late nineteenth- shot through, or swept, dr heightened by 

century French painting that outbursts of pure ing. From one point of view, tho work tP, 

sensation or pure feeling do not last for long, isse is absolute proof of the role playw j? 

The personal, intuitive styles of the Impress- feeling in visual life. But the proof can 

ionists harden into the anonymous, scientific presented by cordoning the image off fw 

style of Signac and Neo-lmpresslonism; the retinal experience - Matisse, as FIs® 

promenaders of Seurat’s “La Grande Jatte", only came to be Matisse when be hfld denw 

who in Renoir or Monet might be simply hav- ways of protecting his imagination m 

ing a good time, are turned into stiff, hieratic paintings from the clutch of his sensallotf- 

puppets. Fauvism between 1904 and 1908 is doing this he loses the capacity to P crtU **j 

another such upsurge, but by 1010 it is all over: that what he paints connects with our 

Cubism moves in to subject the visual field to world. One can concede to Matisse Uim«w 

geometry, analysis, rigour. tions have their shapes, and that piWNj 

In the years from 1905 to 1910 Matisse was at inscribe itself in a language the heart 

the forefront of innovation, the uncrowned and yet absolutely fall to take the poio ^ 

king of theFauves. After 1910 the cutting edge these emotions and their signs rear, 

of the avant-garde passes to the Cubists and ordinary experience of a sighted befog _ 

Picasso (relations between them were diffi- this world. The forms do not crajw"* * 

cult), and Fauvism is finished. Matisse appears can in Rembrandt, with regular vis on . 

to have responded to this reversal with a mix- are too far removed for that. So, despue ^ 

ture of horror and homework. Heisoften away excellent defence, it seems likely in® 

from Paris - the : centre of the hostilities. He will, in the end, be given only a marguwPjJ. 

. travels to Russia and North Africa — a: prudent in the history of modern art: hewuhn^ w ^-.' 

■ move, since the canvases he exhibited in Paris ly be seen as decorator and hea°msL, 

on his return could- be presented ati exotic, Flam’s Matisse, however, contains ro . i 
outside the mainstream, not in the same com- sight and valuable analysis (as 
petition ’ as Cubist work. At the same rime he reproductions). It will replace A|frc * 

. shirts experimenting with fragmentary portrait Matisse, His Art and his Public 
heads, shattering planes and criss-crosa angles, essential monograph In Engh‘sp®D r ^ 
worried nods in the direction of Cubism which ter’s early career; The book fe* 

■ Unfortunately only show how unable hie was.to ' 1918, but Matisse’s ait ^njinuea 
assimilate the Cubist style: Superficially; the. • right up until bis death in 1954. 

. problem was that a visual vocabulary based on jack Flam is already at work on y« 
arabesques. could! not' flhd tobm for Cubism’s 

; bfokenness aqd angularity. More deeply, the A new edition of Berthe Morisot’s WJJJ; 

probfem ; wfls, that: Cubism ; fundamentally re- collected by her grandson Denis K 
; jeefed the. principles on which Matissels art Was translated into English more 


jumping from perch to perch. Bui vktoi 
Matisse is resolutely unified and com D letMv! 
welter of sensations is sifted for j t5 IT 
permanent outlines, outlines that will 
express feeting; and the feelings are also m 
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Turner 

In hli time 

Andrew Wilton 

Published to coincide with the opening of the new 
Clore Gallery by Her Majesty the Queen, here is 
the essential companion for the countless admirers 
ofonc of Britain’s greatest and most popular 
painters by the Curator of the new Turner 
Collection. Using original sources, including 
Turner's own writings, Andrew Wilton presents a 
uniquely authoritative biography of this enigmatic 
personality. A superb selection of colour plates 
reveals the full range of T urncr’s dazzling genius. 
With J08 Miami (ions, 65 in colour L'25.00 


Cezanne 

A Biography 

John Rewald 

'Impeccably produced. It is lavishly illustrated and 
the colour plates arc ofoutstandingly good quality' 
- Times Literary Supplement 
'The publishing event of the year . . .a classic of 
art history and of biography' - The Sunday Tima 
The definitive biography of Cezanne, this classic 
work, for many years out of print, has now been 
substantially enlarged and revised. In the most 
complete and fully illustrated survey of the artist's 
life ever published. John Ucwald makes CCzannc’s 
world come alive. 

Winner of the Mitchell Prize for the History of Art 1986 
IWtft 270 illustrations, 1 18 i«t colour omM foW-onts 
(40.00 


Matisse 

The Man and hli Art 1869-1918 

Jack Flam 

‘An unrivalled book that will remain indispensable 
fora very long time’ - Sir Lawrence Cowing 
This lavishly illustrated biography constitutes a 
major rc-cvaluation of the painter's career, 
covering the years when he produced his greatest 
works. Professor Flam has used a wealth of 
previously unpublished material and discusses 
Matisse's work in all media. Here is a book rich 
and rewarding as the art it celebrates. 

With 497 illustrations , 10 1 in colour (60.00 


History of Art 

H. W. Jan son 
Third Edition 

‘A remarkable achievement . . . a study to be read 
from cover to cover' - Times Liternry Supplement 
Completely revised, redesigned and enlarged, this 
new edition of a world bcst-scllcr will naturally 
continue to be the standard work of reference. 
Professor Janson’s text is not only comprehensive 
and scholarly but straightforward and eminently 
readable. With an important new section on 
photography, hundreds of new entries, and nearly 
I30U illustrations, this edition ensures that it will 
continue to serve new generations of readers and 
bring them pleasure for years to cotnc. 

With 1279illustnitions, 176 in colour and oner 
1000 in duotone £ 25.00 



Joseph Beuys 

Caroline Tisdali 

Rerisnl edition now Jrailnblrin paperback 

'An excellent book’ - The Burlington 

' A first rate account i >f Beuys’s .lnisticcarccT 

makes the fascination understandable which the 

immediacy and the emotional charge of his best 

work excites’— Arhnul Artists 

F.ach section ilt this outstanding book takes it*, 

starting point in a major piece of sculpture .md 

goes on to explore the related themes which link 

fields ol'Heuys’ output. 

I Pith 520 illustrations Paperback L'lO. 95 
vS'tdimio 1987 


A Quiet Revolution: 
British Sculpture since 
1965 

Graham Beal, Lynne Cooke, Charles Harrison, 

Mary Jane Jacob 
Edited by T eny A , Ness 
In the last two decades British sculpture has 
enjoyed an unprecedented i mpact on the 
international art scene. This study focuses on six 
major artists, all born after 1940, who arc pursuing 
new and internationally influential developments: 
Barry Flanagan, Richard Long, David Nash, Tony 
Cragg, William Woodrow and Richard Deacon. 
With 149 Illustrations, 22 in colour £17.95 


Landscape and Ideology 

The English Rustic Tradition 1 740- 1 860 

Ann Benningluun 

Ann Dcrmingham explores thccoinplcx 
relationship between English landscape painting 
and the social and economic changes that 
accompanied enclosure and the Industrial 
Revolution. In this context she lakes a fresh look at 
the works of Gainsborough. Constable and later 
Victorian artists, showing how landscape painting 
presents an illusory version of the real landscape 
while simultaneously alluding to the actual 
conditions existing in it. 

With 96 illustrations, 8 in colour £25.00 April 


Degas 

The Complete Etchings, Lithographs and 
Monotypes 

Jean Adlieutaraud Frau^oisrCachhi 
Foreword by John Rcwaid 
Available again 

'A joy both to read and to look at'- The Sunday 
Times 

'Indispensable for the lover of Degas and of 
graphic art'- The Fimuiriii/ Times 
Degas was one of the greatest of all print makers 
and here, reproduced in one book, it is possible to 
sec his entire output. His6B lithographs and 
cngravings-rcproduccdherc mostly in the 
original size -and 201 monotypes arc presented 
with an introduction and catalogue raisonni. 

With 293 illustrations, 18 in colour £25.00 


Diximienfj of Twentieth-Century Art 

The New Art - The New Life 

The Collected Writings 
of Piet Mondrian 

Bdited by Harry Holliman and Martin S. James 
Piet Mondrian (1872-1944) could not have 
foreseen the immeasurable impact that his uriique 
vision has had on twentieth-century art, 
architecture and design. This, the first 
comprehensive collection of his essays, letters, 
notes and interviews - most of them available here 
in English for the first time -is the definitive 
sourcebook for those who wish to understand the 
underlying universal principles of Mondrian's art 
and life. . , 7 . 

With 254 illustrations £38.00 April 


Documents oJT wentieih-Cenlury Art 

Joan Mir6: Selected 
Writings and Interviews 

Edited by Margit Rowell 

Published here in English for the first time, the 
writings of Mir6 in this engrossing collection - 
notebooks, letters and interviews - present a 
portrait of the artist in his own words, revealing 
little-known facets of the work and life of a 
twentieth-century genius. Withascholafly 
chronology based on newly available material, the 
book includes over 30 reproductions of 
photographs, many of which have never been 
previously published. 

With 33 illustrations £22.50 


World of An 

British Art Since 1900 

Frances Spalding 

Now available in paperback 

‘A really informative look at the 20th-century 

British scene . . . packed with facts, observations, 

detailed historical material and illustrations' - The 

Listener 

'A vivid and critical history valuable for its 
unexpected insights’ - The Sunday Times 
‘The most up to date, comprehensive account of 
20th-century British art available' - Times 
Educational Supplement 

Published to coincide with the major exhibition 
British Art ire the 20th Century at the Royal 
Academy, London. 

With 21 1 iliit st rat ions, 50in Colour Paperback £ 4.95 
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; ; A forig-awaltcd and particularly welcome addition 
■ 7 t0r ^ c highly acclaimed ‘World of Art’, here is an 
■; biitstandlng volUmo on oric of England's most 
! ^ Popular and evocative artists; who dedicated his 
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i scholar ^ Michael Rosenthal discusses and; 

Constable's paintings) watercolours and 


World of Art 

The impressionists at 
FlrstHand 

Edited by Bentanl Denvir 

Bernard Denvir brings Impressionism into a new 
and startling fpeus: it is seen through the eyes ot the 

artists themselves and their contemporaries. 

against the background of the ideas and images 
that were in the air from the 1860s to the turn or die 
century. The story comes alive hi the letters, 
critical reviews and reminiscences of the people ■ 

who were there at the time. . 

With 190 illustrations, 20hicoiour ■ 

Paperback (4-95 April 


World of Art ■ 

The Russian Experiment 
in Art: 1863-1922 

Camilla Cray , 

• Neit r edition rt vised and enlarged by 
Marian Burleigh-Motley 

‘A major- in fact pioneering -contribution to die 
■ study not just of Russian act, bill of the “ mode: n 
movement" as a whole' - The Guardian 
'The only comprehensive survey of the field’ - 
. Soviet Studies . V 

'A book of fcljc utmost importance to the student of 
arvhistor.y-'-ArtsRcvleii', . 

‘A massive contribution to our knowledge of one 
' of the most fascinating and mysterious episodes in 
the history of modern art’-John Russell ' 

With 356 illustrations, 21 in colour Paperback £4.95 
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The critic as guardian and inspiration 


Tim Hilton 


CLEMENT GHEENUERG 

TheCollectcd Essays and Criticism 

Edited by Jutin O'Brian 

Volume I, Perceptions and Judgements. 1939- 

1944 

270pp. 0 226 30617 8 

Volume 2, Arrogant purpose, 1945-1949 

353pp. 0226306186. 

University of Chicago Press. £23.50 each 

Clement Greenberg, who is seventy-seven this 
year, was brought up in the Bronx and Brook- 
lyn in a socialist. Yiddish-speaking family: his 
parents had come to America from the Lithua- 
nian Jewish enclave in north-eastern Poland. 
At four or five years old he was an artistic 
prodigy, for he could draw "photograph- 
ically". Any person with such a gift has, of 
course , much to learn and to unlearn about art. 
In his teens Greenberg attended classes at the 
Art Students' Lengue, but something held him 
back from becoming a full-time painter. At 
Syracuse University he seems to have realized 
that he would be (as his father probably 
wished) an intellectual. As things turned out he 
made himself into an intellectual of n special 
type , an art critic. 

Greenberg did not begin to publish until 
1939, when he was thirty. Given the authority 
and depth of reading that were displayed when 
he first appeared in the pages of Partisan 
Review, his later statements that he "educated 
himself in public" seem over-apologetic. He 
had spent years in study. While working as a 
clerk in the US customs, a post that allowed 
him plenty of free time, he learnt German and 
Italian, continued to paint, read Marx and be- 
gan taking the extensive notes which were, the 
basis for his first essays, on Brecht and "Avant- 
Garde and Kitsch": this latter, about six 
thousand words long, was three or four years in 
the making. Greenberg had probably already 
defined his politics nsTrotskyitewhen he made 
his first significant artistic friendships. From 
about 1936, on Eighth Street between Fourth 
and Sixth Avenues, there was a small commun- 
ity of painters that included Willem de Koon- 
ing, Arshile Gorky and Lee Krasner, who 
would la|er marry Jackson Pollock. But radical 
politics were assumed rather than pursued in 
this group. All its members had turned away 
from the provincial social realism that had re- 
cently dominated American painting. Nor 
were they so concerned with art-politics as 
weie some others: the uptown galleries, even 
including the Museum of Modern Art, seemed 
to belong to an utterly remote establishment. 
Living from hand to mouth, not even dreaming 
of success, they perhaps formed, the last 'truly 
creative bohemia. In these earliest days of 
.Abstract Expressionism, Greenberg found 
himself among the avant-garde. He was 
surrounded by artists who had a better grasp of 
the issues of twentieth-century painting than 
anyone in Paris. In the late 1930s “Matisse, 
Klee, Miro and the early Kandinsky were 
being taken more seriously on Eighth Street 
than anywhere else", he recalled. “/V handful 



Hatu Hofmann's “ Spring * is reproduced from Frank Stella's Working Space, reviewed on page 311. 


of then obscure New York painters possessed 
the ripest painting culture of the day." 

Titis was not an overstatement; and the ob- 
vious significance of this collection is that it 
traces the concerns of the New York school, 
from obscurity to dominance. In these two 
volumes (two more are to follow, bringing 
Greenberg's criticism up to 1969) are 121 
essays and reviews, contributed to Partisan 
Review, the Nation, Commentary and other 
journals. They discuss exhibitions by contem- 
porary Americans and the old modern masters 
of twentieth-century art. Their clarity, honesty 
and aesthetic sense are all remarkable. They 
have a permanent value as documents of the 
period, and they ought also to stimulate any- 
one who wishes to write well about art. Yet the 
study of the early New York school is not much 
pursued, even in America, and one cannot feel 
that John (VBrian has been inspired by the 
material he has collected. His introduction is 
perfunctory and the annotation is so meagre as 
scarcely to exist. 1 had the paradoxical impress- 
ion that the history of art at this crucial time is 
slipping away from us, not being recovered. 
Why, for instance - to take one of the first 
problems raised by these books - does no one 
really examine the question of the influence of 
Hans Hofmann on Greenberg and on art 
generally? All the text-books tell us that the 
German artist was an important link between 
European and American painting. He brought 
a lifetime of experience to the artists whd 
gathered round his little school on Eighth 
Street, for he had known early modem art both 
in his native Munich and in Paris - where, as 
early as 1904, he had drawn side by side with 
Matisse. He' could speak authoritatively, from 
personAj knowledge, of K&hdinsky, Delaunay, 
Picasso. The word "speak”, however, indicates 
our difficulties. As so often with* legendary 
teachers, it-is hard to pin down what Hofmann 
actually ;taught; His writings are opaque, and 
we know that there were language problems. 
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Lee Krasner, a former pupil, recalled that Hof- 
mann was unintelligible and that his instruc- 
tions had to be translated: presumably they 
were interpreted in the course of translation. 

Perhaps, with his knowledge of German, 
Greenberg was better placed than others to 
absorb Hofmann's thinking? But still there are 
difficulties for the historian. It seems that Hof- 
mann’s own paintings - which would have clar- 
ified his conversation - were not shown to his 
pupils, and he did not have a one-man show 
until 1944. Hofmann is acknowledged in 
"Avant-Garde and Kitsch": but Greenberg did 
not attend his school, though he heard some of 
his impromptu lectures. None the less, it is 
likely that Greenberg’s criticism, with its 
emphasis on the inspiration that the true pain- 
ter will find in his medium, took many of its 
principles from Hofmann, as surely we find in 
the magnificent, rather stem essay on Klee 
published in 1941. This is deliberately not an 
obituary (dutiful commemorative writing is un- 
congenial to Greenberg): we might read it as 
Greenberg’s decision in a dispute between the 
differing nature of Klee's painting and Hof- 
mann’s. To insist on the medium is also to insist 
on experience. Greenberg’s early Criticism is 
full of desire for the eye’s knowledge of art. 
Here is one reason why his attitudes, now more 
fully revealed, are less theoretical than is some- 
times imagined. Hofmann’s teaching, forward- 
looking and creative, Is implicitly compared 
with the theories of Mondrian, also in New 
York in the war years. Greenberg disliked 
"any sort of dogmatic prescription 1 in art” and 
the way that Mondrian "attempts to elevate as 
the goal of the total historical development of 
art what is after all only n time-circumscribed 
style". 

Greenberg's socialism and undefined liter- 
ary ambitions led to the poriod 1941-3, when 
, he was an editor of Partisan Review. Historians 
of - “literary. Trotskyism” are numerous 
. enough; but when they discuss the magazine’s 
combination of. revolutionary politics and the 
avant-garde they do not say much about visual 
art. Greenberg would not : allow political 
thought to affect his value-judgments before 
pictures. But his attitudes belong to the age. 
There is an internationalism to Greenberg’s 
thinking, before he gave. up calling himself a 
Marxist in 1947 ,■ that is hot- quite covered in 
these volumes. O’Brian does not reprint 
Grfenbei'g’s “L’Art americain au XXe siftcle", 
published in Les Temps Mofiernes of August 
1946, on the grourjds that the English original 
has been lost. If we are to have Greenberg 
whole, we will have him in Ftench jf necessary. 

I also. regret the absence o£ his, interview. with 
Ignazio $llo'ne, v^hom he sought ouL in his 
v. Swiss ekjle. Oply twelve years. before Oreen- 
berg met him, tn^ Italian communist had wit- 
nessed the conflict between Stalin and Trotsky 
at the Communist International of 1927 . How 
t . touch effect, or how little, would such an en- 
l/ cpuhter bavq had prt the NpW- Yorkeris vfeVw, 

; peasant art in then eyv dispensati dns of capita 1 - 
.'ism andiSiBlinist Russia. Tbis-had been nor 
onty a cpodlrton of artists -lives, as theycatneto < 
Pa d^ aod» Tl i utterly, toNey-York; it was often- 


enough, just as they joined the avaiw 
theme of their painting - as it was <rfaw 
writing. "Avant-Garde and Kitsch" is-Z 
skyist essay: it is quite near to the 
“Towards a Free Revolutionary Art’fc 
Trotsky approved, and conceivably wroit l# 
Partisan Review in 1938. Greenberg W- 
more subtle than a manifesto. It is Mania 
the sense that it could not have bem™, 
without knowledge of Marx. But ilisaestte 
more than political, concerned with a “to 
brow" culture threatened by the "middlej 
- an obsessive theme in Partisan Re\’iew , adit 
all Greenberg’s writing, Marxist or otherwise, 
since that day. 

The contention that "the avant-garde ton 
the only living culture we now have"ghtsa 
especial edge to Greenberg’s comments a 
writing. Many of the essays in Perceptionuti 
Judgements are on literary topics. Greeabs] 
wns himself a poet, though unpublished, ard 
(quite apart from caring about hisowm 
tences) he had the conscientious regard fw 
other people's expression that we someb'iaei 
find in good translators. His reactions to ne< 
literature are, however, the record olam 
creasing exasperation. Greenberg looked n 
poetry in vain, if he looked for a sated 
purpose and large cultural engagement Ik 
critic-poets R. P. Blackmur and RantW/intH 
could provide no such thing. Mamonclfoxe 
and (especially) the well-regarded Rototsw 
Jeffers could not comprehend that poet] 
might be subject to such demands, Olheroei 
verse was content in its dependence on Ando. 
Yeats. Stevens. And it is a fact that poeiiyd 
the time, not to speak of later times, proec«W 
in happy measure towards its self-satisfaflta 
At this point in Greenberg’s reviewing |ik 
books should be read through : they bail 
progressive and cumulative meaning) ihepfr 
sent writer began to hear a familiar vet 
Greenberg, chiding the poets, wns goad« 
them in just the way that artists speak lord 
other, when annoyed with their Dwnotwi 
others’ frustration. Greenberg surely fell fo 
poetry had become provincial, in away®* 
painting was not. Quite soon, he returned* 
Eighth Street and to art life. ’ 

This turning away from poetry has «« 
than a local or personal importance. Weaow 
see Greenberg’s disappointment as partot®, 
separation of art from literature that bcpjj* 
the nineteenth century and is now, for gw 
ill, effectively complete. Those who mare, 
low or study literature find little of mtrt® 
those pf us who have comparable 
interests in art. Literary people are unaw 
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^ -the best of all critics”. He thought that, 
Iona after his poetry entered its decline, his 
criticism still had life. In 1944, however, there 
was the problem of the unacceptable Notes 
Towards the Definition of Culture. In England, 
« lend to think of Eliot’s Notes in terms of 
Anglicanism, and as part of the compilation in 
which some of the book appeared, Prospect for 
Christendom. However (Eliot’s preface fails to 
tell us this), parts of the Notes had already 
appeared in Partisan Review. It may seem in- 
congruous that Eliot's manuscript should have 
been sent to the bourbon-drinking Trotskyite 
Jewish highbrows of the New York avant- 
garde. Yet, in truth, where would he have 
found a better audience? At the end of the 
Second World War there were many discus- 
sions about the preservation and regeneration 
of culture. Where else but in New York did 
they amount to more than sentimentalism, 
goodwill or covert Stalinism? Greenberg re- 
plied, in a most typical Partisan Review judg- 
ment: 

There will soon be little diversity of Cultures for Mr 
Eliot's common religious faith to unify. There will be 
just greater and lesser degrees of backwardness; and 
the unifying agents will be movies, comic books, Tin 
Pan Alky, the Luce publications (with editions in all 
luguages), Coca Cola, rayon stockings, class in- 
terests, and n common boss. These are all quite 
compatible, incidentally, with religion, but not at all 
with socialism. 

Towards the end of Art and Culture Green- 
berg remarks that "some day it will have to be 
told how ‘anti-Stalinism’ , which started out 
more or less as ’Trotskyism', turned into art for 
art’s sake. . The sooner this is done (he 


better, in my view. Greenberg’s abandonment 
of socialism was a common experience of his 
generation. His experience of art has been 
unique, and should be treasured in some way. 
“The history of Greenberg’s advocacy of Pol- 
lock and other Abstract Expressionists is well 
rehearsed’’, O'Brian writes. It is true, in a 
mechanical sense, that such books as Irving 
Sandler's The Triumph of American Painting 
have made use of periodical files to trace, for 
instance, Greenberg's public response to Jack- 
son Pollock’s series of one-man shows in the 
1940s. But the relations between the two men 
have never been discussed, except in such un- 
professional works as John Gruen’s The 
Park's Over Now and Barnett Friedman’s 
book about Pollock, perhaps the most vulgar 
biography of any artist. Greenberg and Pollock 
were introduced by Lee Krasner in. probably, 
late 1942. Greenberg reviewed Pollock’s first 
solo exhibition of 1943 with held-back en- 
couragement, as it might have seemed to the 
artist. The two men did not become close 
friends until , a year later, G reenberg was over- 
whelmed - convinced, I should say - by the 
"portable mural” Pollock painted for Peggy 
Guggenheim which is now in the collection of 
the University of Iowa. However, as we may 
now see more clearly, many characteristics of 
Pollock’s art ran in a contrary direction to the 
general impetus of Greenberg's writing. In a 
way Greenberg considered provincial. Pollock 
was too “gothic” and uncouth. He had far less 
appreciation for Matisse than had Greenberg: 
he followed Picasso of the 1930s, while Green- 
berg believed that Picasso's later art - and 
"Guernica” in particular, a painting that 


A calculated spontaneity 
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JOHN ROUSE 
Monet: Nature into Art 
2Wpp, with 118 colour and 
lWblack-and-white illustrations 
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There have been too few detailed and fully 
documented accounts of the working methods 

. of great artists. So this new close-up study , of 

Monet's evolving practice is most welcome, picture-making. It is not that all this material is 
, John House has been scanning the surfaces of entirely new, but that House has investigated it 

Un “”- “*-**" - • ” * far more thoroughly and more perceptively 


which he himself did much to foster). One 
learns, for instance, how carefully he selected 
the viewpoint for each picture; how attentive 
he was to the composition of his images, to the 
abstract surface patterns of shape, colour and 
brushwork, even to the position and hue of his 
signature. One also learns with what increasing 
regularity Monet made use of the studio to 
touch up and rework pictures painted largely 
outof doors weeks, months, even years before, 
as he struggled to reconcile his professed goal 
of truth to fleeting natural appearances with his 
increasingly fastidious sense of the demands of 

Tf 1. »U n * oil fhU motorlol ■« 


Monet’s paintings for many years. He has 
amvivakj aai *•«*• r«~ "■ • . . Lm ; hacked down and examined hundreds of them, 

discuss this division. Perhaps this he |» . ( counting the layers of paint, gauging whether 
plain the neglect of Art and Culture, at (ky were laid wet on wet or wet on dry, check- 

tion of essays Greenberg published ui mg the colour of the priming, measuring the 

This unobtainable book - one somehow . • • degree of impasto, analysing the shape, size, 
copy In an artist’s studio - is the hw . ]™ight and direction of the brushmarks, de 
work of modern art criticism, and M 
portance beyond art. Yet its reputation^ 
ly extends beyond the circle of Grec 
friends. Those who read Art and 


have the opportunity to compare 
with the raw material for the book, 
fashioned from the essays 'JJ 
Hon. “Avant-Garde and Kitsch 
of its time and place to be revised, 
the other essays were rewritten to so 
even transformed. As one ’ 3 
Greenberg wished to modify 50 9 J(1 j 
judgments in the light °f f worl ? tlich Jjqii 
previously seen. The tracking o 
may be left to the bored P dOfhJS 
the “history of taste". I am WjgL I 
relation of Art and Culture t . 0 W 
removing his essays from tl»$ on , ^ 
reviewing, continuing d j *L fJhisW* 
tables” Greenberg formed a *ty« - ^ 
that made his vernacular much^ . ^ 

vet still close to speech. I conje«^l® # 


than any previous writer. 

There is also, of course, the crucial question 
of the character of the artist's vision. And in 
the case of a landscape painter like Monet 
there is the question of the meanings that oa- 

hire held for him, and whether those meanings 

Acting obliterated paintings underneath, and changed. On these issues House is less reyeal- 
M fog the - he has a whole fascinat- ing. In looking so closely at the detail of 
chapter on this topic usually considered Monet’s paintings he has sometimes over- 
• S eVant Impressionism. To this wealth of looked their total impact. In attempting to be 
v . ° ence from the paintings themselves - judi- an unprejudiced and reliable witness, he has 


hire form , and was itseii a 

of prevlpus experience and 

. This isonly one wayin 
is a response to Eliot, whp ear ]y ^ 
con^dered-in a number qf tli ^ 
By 1943 ; of 1944 
that Parisian art would be-* ^ h. 
own, New. York conteipporan^ . 

: highest . aspira(iodS for tbei 


: Highest . aspirations . a# 

, .Complementary.^ 

ism, Greenberg's general- briber 


*' assessed, taking into account the dis- 
t. • 1 effects of gallery lighting, wall-colour, 
J naming, as well, of course, as the passage 
i rf i ™ e “. Hou * e has added the no less essential, 
t ! CliabIc ’ ^dence of Monet’s letters, his 

’ rec0rc ^ s ’ photographs of his Studios, 
; taup°rary witness accounts and joumalis- 
l !*topum, ana set all this in the context of 
• ^ ^"itols on painting technique and the 


achieved a prose which, although admirably 
lucid and jargon-free, is too plain and too even- 
ly paced to reflect the surprising and exciting 
emotional variety of the works themselves, 
which at Belle-Isle and Antibes in the 1880s, 
for example are quite as intensely expressive as 
Van Gogh’s at Arles. Little sense of Monet’s 
personality and taste-emerges, not just because 
House gives no space to anecdote - the bio- 


criticism as such. 

One would have liked more recognition and 
penetration of the mood of individual paint- 
ings; more committed discussion of the many 
parallels with Romanticism and Symbolism; 
more consideration of the significance of the 
handful of motifs which entirely occupied 
Monet during the last thirty-five years of his 


Monet’s predecessors and Impress- graphical chapter Is perfunctory - but because 

. Relates. The scholarship , in short, is he seems here to be suspicious of interpretative 

the looking, and the making of 
i comes vividly to life. In a book 

perspective the illustrations 
fi * J arc ®utse, aU-importaht, The allowance is 
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~c and ■: {u. • • pique and practice, but because ageing and by now reclusive painter, enough to 

i. ^[ e 0r 8sni^dip terms of a si triple chrono- make it seem to him a subject worthy of the 

, A sense of his development most grandiose - the only truly public^ project 

^ House’s basicithesis- he ever undertook? In John Houses book 

r^S^y^gtied^^-isthat the painter’s these kinds of question are occasionally raised, 

is largsdy inusory, and but too tentatively „ as if they were not. as in 
•tt! JPrS W 1 eptlrely calculatihg “artist”, - reality they are, oentral.to the whole absorbing 

imioceptly objective, if storyofMonet’s transformation of nature into 
toytb (a myth' art.' , : ‘ , ‘ . V ,-r . ' 


gripped Pollack - was weaker than his Cubism. 
Yet, as Pollock moved towards his supreme 
pictures of 1947-50. there had arisen some con- 
cinnity of purpose between himself and the 
critic. We would be foolish lo believe that they 
had been blown closer together by some ben- 
eficent wind of the Zeitgeist. The printed re- 
views of Pollock's exhibitions can represent 
only the smallest, most official part of what 
went on in their discussions. Greenberg is uni- 
que among the classic art critics in that his 
conversation in the studio is more important, 
often, than is his writing. Was lie urging Pol- 
lock on? Maybe, but the painter’s eye was “in 
front" of Greenberg’s at times. Krasner too 
taught Greenberg visually. All this is the more 
mysterious when we see the paintings. The 
question of pictorial influence seems swept 
away by the extraordinary invention of Pol- 
lock’s all-over, pomed-and-splattered paint- 
ings- as though they were without precedent, 
though oi course that could not be the case. Art 
historians tread carefully when they write of 
the background of Pollock’s 1947-50 dripped 
pictures, especially when they confront Green- 
berg's statement that the style 

really took up Analytical Cubism from (lie point at 
which Picasso and Braque had left it when, in their 
collages of 1912 mul 1913. they drew hack from the 
utter abstractedness to which Analytical Cubism 
seemed headed. There is n curious logic in the fact 
that it was only at this point in his own stylistic 
evolution that Pollock himself became consistently 
and utterly abstract. . . . 

This, from the essay "American-typc Paint- 
ing", conies from the version of that piece re- 
written in 1958. after Pollock's cruel, banal 
death in a car crash. The original essay was 
written before Pollock died: in it we read that 
“Analytical Cubism is always on [Pollack's] 
mind”. Perhaps that was because Greenberg 


was so often talking about it? I ihink we are 
here in a lender area bctlvcen studio conversa- 
tion, printed accounts of the current state of 
American art, and retrospective judgment. 

A feature of Greenberg’s criticism, on paper 
or in the studio, is the way it takes a broad look 
at a development in modern urt, then uses this 
perspective for a sudden focus on a specific 
problem in a new painting. Perhaps the 
approach was derived from Hofmann. Perhaps 
Greenberg’s teleological impulse (so evident in 
the very early piece “Towards a New Lao- 
coon”)hasabnse in Marxism. The fact remains 
that the whole bias of his career has been to- 
wards the creation of works of art, not their 
interpretation. He has written least about the 
artists who have been closest to him. Green- 
berg had decisive personal relations with Jack- 
son Pollock, David Smith, and others of the 
first Absiruct Expressionist generation: and 
subsequently with Helen Frankenthaler, Ken- 
neth Noland, Morris Louis, Jules Olilski and 
Anthony Caro. It is high time that some re- 
sponsible Greenberg studies began: here could 
be a plucc to start. The persistent cal), in 
Greenberg’s curly writings, for u "high style”, 
might have been answered in these artists. But 
thnt can be only part of the story, if indeed it is 
true. Art critics are some limes praised, ns 
Raskin and Fry were, for having "taught a 
generation to see”, or some such plirnse. 
Greenberg’s case is quite different. He has 
been concerned with maintaining high quality 
in art over a succession of generations, and in 
the face of much opposition. I doubt if Green- 
berg believes in the ‘‘triumph" of American art 
generally. The best paintings of Abstract Ex- 
pressionism were not created to lead the way 
for Pop Art. hi Eliot's formulation: just as 
there are no lost causes, so also are there no 
gained ones. 


J.M.W. TURNER A Wonderful Range of Mind 
John Gage 

In this beautifully illustrated and engagingly written book, a noted authority on 
Turner draws on recent historical research to offer both a new perspective on the 
artist's work and a fresh characterization of the man himself as the most adventurous 
and intellectual artist of his times. The result is a fascinating introduction to Turner 
and his art. 

272pp. 150 b & w Ulus. + 170 colour plates £19.95 

TURNER IN THE SOUTH Rome, Naples, Florence 

Cecilia Powell 

Cecilia Powell draws on Turner's Italian sketchbooks to provide an assessment of his 
Italian experiences, then goes on to discuss^the profound and long-lasting effect of Italy 
on his development as an artist. 

Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art. 

240pp 180 b & w illus. + 40 colour plates £25.00 

THE PAINTINGS OF J.M.W. TURNER Revised Edition 

Martin Butlin and Evelyn Joll 

This revised edition of the award-winning catalogue raisonne' of Turner's paintings is 
now available in a paperbound edition. 

Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for Studies in British Art and the' 

Tate Gallery, London. 

944pp. 243 b & w illus. + 320 colour plates 2 vol. set. Now in paper, £35.00. 

PAST AND PRESENT IN ART AND TASTE Selected Essays 

Francis Haskell 

In this book one of the world's most highly regarded art historians raises profound 
questions about the nature of artistic taste and theory by examining the careers of key 
art collectors of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

272pp. 200 b & w illus. + 2 colour plates £20.00 

THE VILLAS OF LE CORBUSIER, 1920-1930 

77m Benton 

Tim Benton focuses on the buildings which Le Corbusier constructed between 1920 
and 1930 to illuminate both his architectural philosophy and his day to day practices 
and procedures, hitherto largely unresearched. 

224pp. 200 b & w illus, + 16 colour plates £25.00 

THE LIGHT OF EARLY ITALIAN PAINTING 

Paul Hills \ 

Drawing on recent research in the psychology of perception and on accounts of 
medieval attitudes to light, (his beautiful Ijook is the first in English to focus on the 
changing perceptions of light in eariy Italian painting. | 

l68pp. 80 b & w illus. + 32 colour plates £20.00 

JACOPO SANSOVINO Architecture and Patronage in Renaissance 
Venice y ...... . 

Deborah Howard : 

"A fascinating bpok, Ibll of information and very readable" - Times Literary Supplement 
208pp l29 illus. Nowin paper, £8.95 
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Master of the intimate 


jh TLS 27 1987 ART HISTORY 


Nicholas Penny 


FIORE I. LA SR1CCHI A SANTORO 
Antonello e J’Europa 

2U4pp with 98 colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. Milan: Jaca. L85.00Q. 

8816600608 

We peep at Antonello da Messina's St Jerome 
tli rough n feigned stone window frame. He is 
busy at his books, with an inkpot, a pet cat and 
a pair of potted plants, on a sort of wooden 
island - an odd structure, of a plain, if neat, 
style of carpentry, more like a pantry than a 
study - within a quasi-ecclesiastical building; 
through it, nt the other side, we can see a 
delightful landscape. Few paintings in the 
National Gallery are more charming. And 
none is more fascinating for the historian of 
Renaissance art. 

Antonello's “St Jerome” is perhaps the most 
remarkable of nil imitations of a Flemish style 
and subject by an Italian artist of the fifteenth 
cetlftry (and hns, in consequence, been mis- 
attributed sporadically since the early six- 
teenth century). It also seems, in an entirely 
undoctrinaire spirit, to have been created out 
of a desire to illustrate some of the new ambi- 
tions of the art - most obviously the idea of the 
painting ns a window. Light is recorded as 
something entering the room -that is almost to 
say the picture - both from the window through 
which one looks in and from the windows 
opposite; it is reflected on the tiled floor and 
silhouettes the tame lion who, alert to our pre- 
sence before his master, strolls towards us. An 
equal emphasis is given to linear and to aerial 
perspective. The traditional way of emphasiz- 
ing the former was to paint a chequer-board 
floor, but these tiles, as Fioreila Sricchia San- 
toro observes in Antonello e I'Europa, are 
decorated with a design which, as it recedes, 
becomes illegible. It is the sort of thing about 
which Leonardo made notes. 

Antonello’s painting was by no means al- 
ways charming. His head-and-shoulder por- 


traits of men - the man with the scarred lip in 
the Louvre, for example, or the man in a red 
cap in the National Gallery - impart such a 
forceful personality, such a vigilant presence, 
that one would feel uncomfortable to be left 
alone with them. Here Flemish specificity is 
qualified by an Italian monumentality of form 
and by a related fascination with pictorial 
geometry - the bright edges of the narrow band 
of shirt escaping from the tight-necked tunic of 
the man in a red cap represents, as Dr Santoro 
observes, a most sophisticated perspectival ex- 
ercise. 

Gosely related to these portraits are 
Antonello’s intimate devotional paintings - 
“close-ups" of the man of sorrows, of the Re- 
deemer blessing and, most enthralling in its 
narrative implications, of the Virgin Annunci- 
ate who acknowledges us as if we were the 
Angel. (The narrative had, in fact, long been 
divided into two images in poiyptyches and 
across the arches of churches.) 

Antonello's geometric concerns were in- 
separable from the power which these images 
possessed. The foreshortened gesture of Christ 
blessing, in the National Gallery, as is evident 
from careful examination of the paint surface 
and very clear in the infra-red reflectogram 
which Santoro illustrates, was repainted by 
him , not only to get it right, but to make it more 
direct, more vivid, more uncannily real in its 
apparent penetration of the front plane of the 
picture. The way that the vertical formed by 
the projecting corner of the table in the centre 
of the lower part of the painting of the Virgin 
Annunciate in Palermo is rediscovered in the 
central fold of the mantle above, contributes, 
incalculably, to the rigid stillness of the paint- 
ing, and this makes the action of the hand more 
eloquent. 

For the art historian, the few surviving works 
of Antonello give him enormous stature, com- 
parable with that of Van Eyck and Piero della 
Francesca, by both of whom he was influenced, 
as only another genius could have been. His 
stature is comparable too with that of Giovanni 
Bellini, upon whom he had, during a brief stay 
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GOYA 

Man Among Kings 

Anthony Hull 

Skillfully bleu (fin g conjecture with 
iect, Anthony Hull preient-i the 
fudnatlng lutt-icele biography of 
the Spanlih artist, drawing heavily on 
Goya's own letters and art. Eigh- 
teenth century Spain vividly comes 
to life In this story of success, disap- 
pointment, profesdonal rivalries and, 
finally, dUllluskmiitenl and exile. An 
: engrossing biography that reeds Ilk* 
a novel. Over IQ plates. 
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SOVIET EMIGRE 
ARTISTS 

U/fi and Work In the USSR 
and the United States ! 
Maiityrt Ruesdiomayer, Igor 
Golortwhlok, and Janet . 
Kennedy 

This study brings together the analytic 
perspectives of wciroglat. critic, am 


perspectives 01 sociologist,. critic, and 
hlsiorfart and the word* and vrorljf of 
a rtists themselves. Theeufys ffaisan 
the experience of coni «np wary nrtteq 
In the USSRand theUS., itiedMUfe 
they encounter in these two very dif- 
ferent cultures, and the traiimn of ' 
emigration from one to the other, . 

. Enlivened by firsthand interviews, the 
ulnyea by 


THE POSTMODERN 
MOMENT 
A Handbook of 
Contemporary Innovation 
In the Aits 

Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Stanley Trachtenberg 
"A timely and Informative book, better 
described In Its subtitle... The main 
part ed the book consists of eight ex- 
cdlenl easaysbydllferent authors who 
treat their subfeda In a chronological, 
mn-ihrough fashion wllh some atten- 
tion to historical background and brief 
analysis or examples. The sublets are: 
archl lecture, ait. dance, tilm, HteraUi re,, 
musk, photography, and theater. This 
reviewer knows of no other one text 
that does the same or a similar, 
thins"— Choree 

041 3-23786-7. doth £44.95. 323 pages 
QUEEN WOOD PRESS 

THE ART OF AGEING 

A Celebration of Old Age 
In Western Art ., 

Patrick McKee and Heta 
. Kaupplhen ' , / •; ■ 

One hundred and fifteen wtnks.lrdm 
Ihe history tfWettem European ad, in 
which the experience of ageing Is pie- 
totally represented, demonstrate how 
^aMstshavenudevltallylnipariantcon- 

trftrtillofts to dur understanding of age- 
ing.’ The works presehted direr pro- 
found tHuminatiotl dl the experience ol 
- growing old. Including lile- style In old 
age. Ihe achievement of wisdom, rela- 
tionships between generations,, and 
■' .myths abemt .ageing. Illustrated: tyllh 
I IQ photographs.' 


book will be enli 


people In- 


terested In Sovfet and American com- 
parisons. effllpotidn, the study of pro- 
fessions and tha sociology of art- Il- 
lustrated. 

0-87332-29S-7.CIolhS17.Sfl, ISO pages 
.... M.E SHARPE, PUBLISHERS 



AGE OF GOLD, AGE 
OFIRON 

Renaissance Spain and 
Symbols of Monarchy 
Barbara von Barghahn 
Prom the 16th until Ihe early 19th cen- 
tuqr, llw Bscorlsl Palace-Monastery 
with Its Imperial halls and baslllcaserv- 
ed-as a minor of Intellectual Imagery 
emanating from the humanist counsel 
Charles V and Philip 11. This book ex- 
plores the subject of Imperial 
.Iconography In Several royal 
residences. In particular, the Escorts) of 
PhHIp D, and crosscurrents between 
thecourtsof Spain and Portugal dur.ng - 
tha Renaissance. Sold as a two- volume 
M in an flU" x 11“ formal, his 
beautiful work contains over 1,400 
original photographs. 

M19M739-7, doth S I65.IXI, >036 
pages 

UmERSITY PRESS OF AMEtoG\ 

ART MUSEUMS OF 
THE WORLD 

Virginia Jackson 
This volume will be of great use to 
scholars for Ihe valuable and frequent- 
: iy difficult to obtain information It pro- 
vides, Including facts about museum 
libraries and the availability of slides' 
and photographs. Not prdy .wffi it be a 
wonderful mere nee tool for resear-; 
, chers, but U also male 4a facstaating 
-reading for the armchair traveler. 
Highly recontmetlded'-LHiinjry ipim- 
not • 1 
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in Venice, a crucial impact, chiefly because of 
one great alterpiece, which was sent in frag- 
ments to the court of Charles I in the early 
seventeenth century- The remains of this paint- 
ing reveal that, as well as being a master of the 
most intimate types of painting, he was capable 
of the grandest pictorial architecture. 

A monograph on Antonello with a catalogue 
of his paintings is therefore a matter of con- 
siderable importance and this one is very wel- 
come. It is up to date, imaginative and careful 
in discussing the sources of his art (a great deal 
of space is given to intelligent speculation ab- 
out what he might have seen in his early years 
in Naples), sensitive to quality, alert to stylistic 
affiliations (the “eco pierfranceschiana" here, 
the “revival eyckiano” there) and judicious in 
discussing problems of dating. There is, 
however, less than we might expect on the 
artist’s techniques and on his subject-matter 
(there is nothing, for instance, on the signifi- 
cance of the saints chosen for the Venetian 
altarpiece). As in the catalogue of the 1981 
exhibition on the artist in Messina, to which the 
author contributed, there is a valuable appen- 
dix of documents; but, unlike that catalogue, 
this book has no index, and the colour plates 
are bunched, rather than conveniently inte- 
grated with the text. 


Dramatically full of figures 



David Rosand 


Antonello da Messina's ' 'Salvatore Aftuafi", I4B.S 
reproduced from Michael Kubovy '1 The 
of Perspective and Renaissance Art (192pp. 
Cambridge University Press. £27.50. 0521 
253764). 


Imaginary gardens , real toads 


Suzanne B. Butters 


and good taste of the copyist could bent) 
known, but also the formal qualities writs 
nographic details of the classical origtoalcim 
lated to a wider audience. Still others cru* 
new works aU'anlica , in the ancient mte 
adapting the imagery and formal reperlorted 
antiquity to the sorts of objects requited 
humanist patrons in the Renaissance, ft 
satyr-lamps and domestic fountains 01 B 
wells in the guise of Tritons. In these andofc 
ways, many designers of Renaissance broos 
seized the opportunity to imprint the spfli 
the grand on the matter of the small, in \kv 
knowledge that the most revered cksa 
sculptors had preceded them: as Statius w*l 
on seeing a statuette of “Hercules itttliignf 
his Labours” by Lysippus, “what 

much, what daring Imagination tejw , iWPtl ^ on , he pBint( . r who ha5 „ |way5 

master had, at once to m been at the centre of his interests, Sir Michael 

the table and to conce ive In hfe , kuwn.iensstndyinwhichTiepoloemergesas 
colossal forms’ - a comment "(W f 1IMtr decorator of profound affect - very 
prominence by Lewis. . , ■ ■ [ much like the Venetian painter of the “golden 

Manfred Leithe-Jasper, to wh0 ^ VT who served as his pictorial muse, Paolo 
not o;ily the catalogue which forms Veronese, and whose “Family of Darius before 

this book, but also an °P emng i ^L i .^nander" (in the National Gallery) repre- 
history of Renaissance bronzes bmI» • tented a very special and constant source of 
tion of the Habsburg-dommated cowj inspiration for him. 

Vienna, approaches the complexitiaw ^ ! . Tiepolo was the last, and arguably the 
fied sixteenth-century Cancerian, typifies the subjects with great nibtlMy ; of the masters of fresco decoration In 

area of bronze production which Giambologna Passive range of overiappmg 1 «P w grand Italian tradition. Painters in that 

iraed to find tedious, and U Uwt ona of m*m« whether of subject-matter, liist M nradition - since Giotto but especially from 

or formal stimulus. In fact, Dr J Urreggio to Luca Giordano - had deliberately 


MANFRED LEITHE-JASPER 
Renaissance Master Bronzes from the 
Collection of the Kuiuthlstoriaches Museum, 
Vienna 

Translated by P. S. Falla 

304pp with 80 colour and 20 black-and-white 

illustrations. Scala. 

Distributed by Philip Wilson. £19.95. 
0856672270 

Giambologna used to complain that, although God 
had created him to make colossal sculptures and 
great contrivances. Grand Duke Francesco, because 
of the needs which arose, continuously used him to 
make small birds, little fish, lizards, and other Uny 
animals, but that Grand Duke Ferdinando had freed 
him from that tedium, and kept him busy making the 
most noble equestrian statue of the most noble 
prince, Grand Duke Coslmo. his father. 

Reported by Sdplone Amtnirato in his com- 
mentary on Tadtus (Florence, 1594), Giambo- 
logna’s lament, however tendentious, still 
communicates the real ambivalence which 
many sixteenth-century sculptors felt about 
making works whose content was zoologically 
and morally base. The cast from life of a crab, 
to be used as a trinket box for some unldentl- 


MICHAEL LEVEY 

Glmbsltbte Tiepolo : His life and art 
Wpo, 80 colour and 160 black-and-white 
JhSrations. Yale University Press. £45. 
0300030185 

ADKLHEIDM.GEALT 

Domenico Tiepolo: The Punchinello drawings 
,97pp. 77 colour and 27 black-and-white 
illustrations. British Museum Publications. 

£30. 

07141 16335 


The prejudice of historical vision is a powerful 
banter lo aesthetic perception , and perhaps no 
major artist has suffered from it as much as 
Giambattista Tiepolo. He was the most suc- 
cessful Venetian painter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, celebrated throughout Europe, but his 
epoch, although acknowledged a “silver age" 
of Venetian painting, has been dismissed as the 
decadent carnival years of a once noble and 
thriving tradition. Tiepolo's art - magnificent 
and celebratory, grand in scale and heroic in its 
aspirations - has not escaped the stigma of 
decline. The grandiloquent rhetoric of his 
imagery, its implausible reiteration of warmed- 
over mythologies, its panegyrical service to a 
dying politics and a defensive church, seem 
hopelessly ancien regime, resisting all that one 
considers positive in that enlightened age. The 
politics of judgment blinds one to the quality of 
a great artist’s achievement, for the sheer 
ambition of Tiepolo's heavens distinguishes an 
art of genuinely high purpose and noble senti- 
mcnl-if only one can respond in the right way. 

, To instruct us in such response is the high 
purpose of Michael Levey's passionate mono- 
graph. 

The recently retired director of the National 
. Gallery has long been known as a most sym- 
; pathetic and persuasive interpreter of eight- 
eenth-century art. His Painting in Eighteenth- 
Century Venice (1959, reissued in 1980) adum- 
brated ihe larger picture of Tiepolo’s world, 
and his Rococo to Revolution (first published 
in 1966) offered on a still larger canvas a rich 
synthesis of the art of the period. Returning 
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claimed to find tedious, and is just one of many 
examples of animal subjects which are repre- 
sented in this catalogue of works selected from 
one of the world's greatest collections of Re- 
naissance bronzes. In his introduction to Re- 
naissance Master Bronzes from the Collection 
of the Kunsthlstorisches Museum, Vienna , 
Douglas Lewis shows that his sympathies are 
with these disturbingly real toads and Crus- 
tacea, the production of which he firmly associ- 
ates with those systematic late. Renaissance 
collections of curiosities housed in Wunder- 
kammern , thereby neglecting the great stimu- 
lus to anlinal sculpture of all sizes provided by 
Hellenistic works, both extant and as known 
through literary descriptions, '..••• - 

- The strong attachment on . the part of Re- 
naissance sculptors to antiquity also tends to 
. 'blur the -distinction Giambologna drew be- 
tween the degree of professional prestige 
attached to working on the small and the large 
scale. As is made dear . in this catalogue,. many 
Italian sculptors exploited the diniinutiye scale 
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“jd [programmatically challenged the opacity 
plaster surface on which they worked; 
Wning walls, ceilings, and domes to worlds 
their painting affirmed the very exist- 
i«»«<>f a heaven above. Whether the celestial 
ting was pagan or Christian hardly mat- 
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merely enlivening his account, it enhances the 
humanity of his subject - and of his treatment. 

Precisely in its theatricality, the dimension 
of Tiepolo’s imagination which has proved a 
stumbling block to modern reception, Levey 
recognizes the key to understanding this art. 
Without forcing the analogies, he invokes the 
world of the eighteenth-century stage and its 
competing aesthetics - the commedia deli’arte 
and the new comedy of Goldoni, Metastasio 
and opera seria, Da Ponte and Mozart. Such 
invocation enhances one’s sense of the richness 
of Tiepolo's art and its possibilities. Especially 
important is the example of opera seria, it too 
an art of strict convention and high ambition. 
In the tempo and dignity of its personae, Levey 
finds an appropriate measure of the dramatic 
grandeur of Tiepolo’s stock characters. In his 
account of the renditions of the Antony and 
Cleopatra theme he shows that the artist was 
responsive to the nuances of dialogue and ges- 
ture as well as to the larger scenic spectacle. 
The pages devoted to the frescos in the Villa 
Valmarana represent the culmination of 
Levey’s critical apology, the real test of his 
thesis. Following his reading of these scenes 
from Homer and Virgil, Ariosto and Tasso, it 
is clear that Tiepolo was one of the true 
dramatists of his time. Surely no other artist 
has so fully realized the potential of ancient 
Timanthes's composition of the “Sacrifice of 
Iphigenia". That image, preserved only in 
literary -descriptions, stands as the model of 
projective aesthetics: the sympathetic viewer 
supplies the emotions to the hidden features of 
the grieving Agamemnon. And in the Villa 
Valmarana one does. Levey's critical presenta- 
tion is deep and thorough. Following his inter- 
pretative descriptions, one is affected by the 
painter's themes even as one marvels at his 
technique. In responding to Levey's response 
one is oneself moved. 

Fantasia is ihe word that Francesco Algarotti 
-Tiepolo’s admirer, patron, agent and friend- 
used to characterize this painter's talents. Con- 
juring the obviously exotic nature of Tiepolo’s 
dramatis personae, his apparently indiscrimin- 
ate mixing of contemporary, classical, and 
oriental types, the word itself resonates a more 
fundamental set of values involving a larger 
range of artistic choices. Tiepolo’s imaginative 
powers are demonstrated not only in the sarto- 
rial brilliance of costume, geographical indulg- 
ence of setting, and apparent disregard for his- 
torical order - in short, his failures of academic 
decorum. They make the very structure of 
pictorial composition their ground, the group- 
ing of diverse figures. That feconda fantasia 
represents the culmination of a long Renaiss- 
ance tradition of Invention. At first indebted to 
the classical literary models that inspired it, the 
concept of pictorial invention eventually took 
firm root in the painter's studio. The graphic 
arts, drawing and printmaking in particular, 
assumed special privilege as the favoured 
media for expressing new ideas invented b.y the 
creative imagination - a good painter , as Dtirer 
wrote, is “inwardly foil of figures” (impending 
voller Figur). Invenzione, capriccio, fantasia, 
scherzo - these are terms that come to be 
shared by the graphic arts with music. In both 
media they imply a certain poetic freedom of 
the mind to wander, to create variations on 
themes of its own making or choosing. Tie- 
polo’s enigmatic etchings, which still challenge 
interpretation, were called, generically, cap - 
riccl or, a title invented by his son Domenico, 
scheTzl dl fantasia. Although they represent 
but a small fraction of the master's creative 
output, the prints, as declarations of pictorial 
fantasy, epitomize the essential value of Tie- 
polo’s art, sheer invention. 

Domenico Tiepolo enjoyed, or suffered, the 
reputation of being the “most diligent imita- 
tor” Of his father, a “closely following, faithful 
disciple”. He was indeed a model of filial piety, 
constant aide and companion, studio^nssistant 
and Representative. His reputation has long 
been! clouded by the shadow of his celebrated 

father, but recently he has begun to emerge as 
an independent artist. It has become clear that, 
While building on His father’s example, he 
matte his own Statement in his own voice. He 
distinguishes himself from his father above all 
by a 1 commitment to a certain realism. None 
the less, perhaps ; nowhere does he extend the 
paternal legacy more effectively than in the 
realm ot- fantasia. Domenico found his thema- 
• tit challenges not ’in the diStances of imagined 







Tiepolo's self-portrait with his son Domenico. <4 detail from the pointer's “ Apollo and the Continents " 
ceiling in ihe Resident, WUrtbmg, taken from GinmbnUisiaTiepoloiv Michael Levey, revleived hen. 


time or place but rather in the realities of his 
own century, which he outlived by four years. 

Among the facts of his time that he so imagi- 
natively transformed was genre painting itself, 
especially in a late series of drawings featuring 
the character of Punchinello. These 104 de- 
signs, elaborately executed in pen and wash, he 
called “Divertimemi per li regazzi", a final 
declaration (along with Goya's Caprichos) of 
that graphic inventive tradition. These draw- 
ings suggest, without ever confirming, a narra- 
tive structure built around the life of Pun- 
chinello - from cradle, or nest, to gallows, 
grave, and resurrection. What Domenico has 
given us, however, is not the single character 
out of the commedia deli’arte but a whole tribe 
of him. Punchinello, masked and hunchback, 
has here become everyman ; moving in and out 
of various social orders and situations, he in- 
teracts with his brothers, with undeformed 
humanity, with creatures from the mythologic- 
al imagination - he is Achilles educated by, but 
also Deianira abducted by, a centaur, and he is 
Ganymede carried off by the Olympian eagle. 
Commenting on the conventions of art as well 
as life, Domenico’s drawings seem to parody 
the themes and genres of European painting - 
pastoral and lamentation, the arcadian and the 
file champ St re, the hunt, the conversation 
piece, and the quotidian genre of Pietro 
Longlii. Within thissumma of pictorial options 
there are several studio scenes, in one of which 


a Punchinella Alexander awards Campospc to 
a Punchinello Apelles; the geste. subject of 
several paintings by Giambattista, loses none 
of its magnanimity for the grotesque masks. 
Indeed, it is precisely the anonymity of the 
mask and its carnival licence that contribute so 
poignantly to the ironic power of Domenico’s 
Divertimenti. These drawings extend the 
pathos of those on the margins of society, ex- 
plored in the commedia types by Watteau, to- 
wards a level of social chaos and terror that we 
know best from Goya. The Venetian Republic 
fell to Napoleonic progress in 1797. Domenico 
lived another seven years, and any interpreta- 
tion of his Punchinello series must consider the 
context of foreign occupation in which they 
were probably made. 

The volume published by the British 
Museum offers excellent colour facsimiles of 
seventy-seven of the Punchinello drawings, 
along with smaller black-and-white illustra- 
tions of the others. The project itself de- 
veloped from an exhibition organized by 
Adelheid M. Gealt in' 1979 for the art museums 
oflndiana University and Stanford University; 
the catalogue contained an essay and entries by 
Marcia E. Vetrocq, whose PhD dissertation 
was on the Divertimenti. Unfortunately, that 
text is not included in the present volume, and 
readers interested in knowing more about 
Domenico’s inventions will want to turn to the 
catalogue of the earlier exhibition. 


“The greatest scholarly publishing project ever undertaken 1 
The Times 
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The Futurist Moment 

Avant-Garde, Avant Guerre 
and the Language of Rupture 
MARJORIE PERLOFF 

In one brief culturally explosive 
period before World War 1, artists 
and poets came of age in an arena 
of agitation, a utopian movement 
that seemed to pave the way for the 
promised "revolution". It is this 
"moment" that Majorie Perloff re- 
constructs, finding in it a precedent 
for Postmodern attempts to free 
artistic forms and language from 
rules and restrictions. 

£19.95 Cloth 318pp iilus. 

0-226-65731-0 


The Collected Essays 
and Criticism 
Volume 1 : Perceptions and 
Judgements 1939-1944 
Volume 2: Arrogant Purpose 
1945-1949 

CLEMENT GREENBERG 
Edited by John O'Brian 

These two volumes reprint more than 
200 items, presented in their original 
form and without revision. They 
unite the texts necessary for a proper 
assessment of Greenberg's de- 
velopment as a critic, including his 
advocacy of the Abstract Expression- 
ists, to the end of 1949, 

Volume 1 : £24.50 . Cloth . 296pp jllus. 
0-226-3061 7-B 

Volume 2: £24.50 Cloth 312pp iilus. 
0-266-30618^6 


Realism, Writing, 
Disfiguration 
Oh Thomas Eaktn$ 
and Stephen Cr^ne 
.* MICHAEL FRIED 


In two long essays, the first on the 
painter Thomas Eakins- and jhd 
second on the writer Stephen Crane, 
Michael Fried puts fprvyard new 
readings of their respective oeuvres 
which give a new' perspective on 
the coherence of late ri'lheteenth- 
century American cultural ptoducliori. 

April £26,75 Cloth 240pp iilus, V 
.0-226-2 62! 0-3 I ' 


Period flavour 


Graham Reynolds 


RICHARD DORMENT 

British Painting in the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, from the Seventeenth through the 
Nineteenth Century 

486pp with 42 colour and 286 black-and-white 
illustrations. Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
with Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £35. 
0297791)056 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SMS* 


The National Gallery catalogues which Martin 
Davies wrote or edited after the Second World 
War set a new standard for thoroughness of 
documentation of paintings. Richard Dorment 
has carried this movement towards the provi- 
sion of yet more information still further. Start- 
ing, perhaps reasonably, from the assumption 
that his readers will be innocent of the most 
basic knowledge of the artists or their subjects, 
he provides a monograph about each of the 
pictures at Philadelphia and their authors. To 
the customary details about provenance he has 
added technical notes on the conservation and 
condition of the paintings. In the course of his 
researches he has made a number of important 
additions to our understanding of works in the 
collection. 

He is discussing 130 oil paintings by just over 
forty artists working in Great Britain. The core 
of the collection is provided by the forty-two 
works given by John McFadden, and collected 
by him between 1893 and 1916. This gift to the 
city of Philadelphia gave an impetus towards 
the completion of the Museum of Art. Its con- 
tent is redolent of the period over which he was 
collecting and of the source - exclusively 
Agnew's- from which he obtained it; that is, in- 
common with many other American collec- 
tions formed then, its main weight lay in the 
representation of the late eighteenth-century 
portrait painters, enlivened by some late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth-century land- 
scapes. The McFadden collection has been en- 
hanced by many more recent gifts, notably that 
by William L. Elkins, rich in Gainsboroughs, 
but the flavour of the assemblage has not been 
radically altered by these later acquisitions. 

The collection starts with two seventeenth- 
century portraits, an early Lely of James But- 
ler, 1st Duke of Ormond, re-attributed from 
Dobson, and a Kneller of an unidentified sol- 
dier. The first real excitement is provided by 
the two crowd conversation pieces by William 
Hogarth, ‘The Assembly at Wanstead House" 
and “Conversation Piece with Sir Andrew 
Founiaine". Unravelling the identities of the 
figures contained in these two pictures, all 
people of note in their own day, gives Dorment 
.plenty of scope for investigation and conjec- 
ture. The three portraits by Reynolds are 
headed by the "Master Bunbury" which 
Horace Walpole found charming on its exhibi- 
tion in 1781. But they are overshadowed by the 
five portraits by Gainsborough, of which the 
three-quarter-length "Lady Rodney” , McFad- 
den’s first serious purchase, is complemented 
by the bust-length oval of the beautiful 
“Elizabeth Linloy, later Mra Richard Brinsley 
.Sheridan". To these are adjoined four of his 
more successful landscapes. By visiting the • 
actual scenes Dorment has been able to estab- 
lish that the “View hear King's Bromley-on-' 
TVent, Staffordshire" was based upon the view 
from the manpr park, thus making it necessary 
to revise the notion, put about by the artist 
himself, that he never did landscapes from na- 
ture. The largest group is formed by the twelve 
portraits by Raeburn. By searching the papers 
of thq sitters’ descendants the author has been 
able to establish a tentative chronology for 
'them, which greatly assists iq -the study of 
. Raeburn’s development. - . 

The representation of English landscape: 
painting is continued: by versions of Wllspn’S 
"Lake; Avernus” apd ’Tivoli: Temple: of the 
s jbyl” : These pave the way for {Wo early. 

; ninetehnth-cehtury ibasterpiecesi by Turner , 
and Constable. The more fanatical custodians ' 
"of opr .heritage lament that ahy Brjtlsh pairit., 
lugs should ever have left the country, Thalthik 
is a shprt-sjghled view qcm be ijh^frtoqd 
coh^dpring' hpw, useful this 6 oUb 6 tionvis int 
^demonstrating U)olridiyiduaUty,pfa.priiiicular;- 
- Phase 9f British fainting in a place^hfrejflF 
s 6 wel| chi^drfqr and where It has received th 6f. 

. intense study embodied iti this t 

it;is le$i.timafetd%rflt that bpth,, Turner’s oil" 


paintings of "The Burning of the House nf 
Lords and Commons, 16th July 1834" nre in 
the United States, one in Philadelphia, the 
other in the Cleveland Museum of Art. They 
represent a spectacular moment in British 
national history, the dramatic aspects of which 
were seized on by Turner to symbolize the 
passing of an old order. Had the current 
machinery for reviewingthe export of works of 
art been established in the 1920s, when both 
these versions were dispatched, it is likely that 
their sale would have been postponed; though 
whether the money to prevent their shipment 
would have been forthcoming is more open to 
question. In any case the present owners arc 
generous in their reception of requests for 
loans to important exhibitions. 

The recent restoration of Constable's “The 
Lock" has shown it to be the most brilliant of 
his full-scale sketches for exhibited pictures. Its 
make-up provides a history of his creative pro- 
cess fervently at work, since it involved his 
cutting the canvas at the right and extending its 
height as he converted his design from a hori- 
zontal to a vertical format. More even than the 
final version U justifies the eulogy passed upon 
the composition by S. W. Reynolds: “Since the 
days of Gainsborough and Wilson, no land- 
scape has been painted with so much truth and 
originality, so much art, so little artifice." 

The Oxford English Dictionary says that a 
catalogue is distinguished from a mere list by 
“alphabetical or other order, and often by the 
addition of brief particulars". It is apparent 
that brevity no longers forms part of the defini- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that the scourge of 
alphabetical order- will soon be banished. 
Nothing about the content of a collection can 
be learned from such a sequence as Leighton, 


I-dy. Linndl nml ii is suipri,i„g lh „. 

nuhlll'Jltmil l-n nnn»r..1l-. _i. 6 ““‘IBltj 


publication, so carefully planned Z 
lemly produced , there is no clue to tEw 
logical order of the groups of EL&i 


their artists. Had such a guide beSpS 
would have shown how very partiS! 
British art th* Ph:u^i-J_ P ^ aia ' ra «! 




vules. There arc no British portraits h £ 
hem or Van Dyck, no romantic mmS 
by Fuseli or Martin.' The works by E? 
century painters are rounded ofibyfcZ 
classics Leighton and Alma-Tadema B 
Victorian genre painters, now reranfou 
embodiments of a truly native art n J 
timidly represented by WUliatn M^w £«]« 
More surprisingly, there is not a angle 
Raplinelite painting; to see examples of ife 
crucial aspect of British art the visitor will hr* 
to extend his journey to the Delaware An 
Museum in Wilmington. 

The late eighteenth-century portraits \m 
ludelphia do not rival in importance thosen 
the Huntington Art Gallery, and the coDh- 
tion as a whole cannot challenge tbevriddicf 
representation accorded by the Yale Cum 
for British Art. But a cataloguer can tntyM 
with the collection presented to him. Tail 
Philadelphia is typical of a particular epodim 
taste, the early twentieth century. Thaltaft 
was directed away from history and luyfotog 
towards paintings in which the dominate 
terest is in the individual person andhisorhn 
relationships with other people. IlispfrraW 
by the humanity which is such a partnib 
strength of the British novel. By extraclingk' 
much information from these paintiop 
Richard Dorment has emphasized thte&fe 
ing fascination of the confident and urt» 
society which they reflect. 


Treasures of the print room 


David Bindman 


ANTONY GRIFFITHS and REGINALD 
WILLIAMS 

The Department of Prints and Drawings In the 
British Museum: User's Guide 
189pp. British Museum Publications. £10. 
07141 16343 


•Kit* 


For most people the identity of the Prints and 
Drawings Department of the British Museum 
is defined by the superlative groups of 
drawings by the great Western masters like 
Michelangelo, Raphael and Dttrer. But it was 
never the intention of the founders and early 
benefactors to collect masterpieces: they be- 
lieved that they were adding to the national 
store of knowledge contained in visual images 
on paper, as a part of the British Museum 
library. The great collection of 229 Dttrer 
drawings entered the Museum as a single 
album in the collection of books and manu- 
scripts purchased by Parliament from Sir Hans 
Sloane in 1753, and the three drawings by 
Stubbs in the collection were extracted from 
one of the albums of natural history drawings 
acquired from Sir Joseph Banks. Only in 1808 
was a separate department of Prints and Draw- 
ings founded in the Museum, and though it 
increasingly, received bequests from connois- 
seurs of prints and drawings it continued to 
accumulate collections of images of all kinds so 
long as they were on paper, including photo- . 
graphs, fens, bookplates and all kinds of 
ephemera..: . 

It is a particular virtue of this excellent and 
miich-needed guide, that from it one can get a 
sense of changing attitudes to acquisition over 
the two centuries of the collection’s existence. 
Such groups as the Sarah Sophie Banks coliec- 
tion of' 19,000 pieces of ephemera, the Crace 
collection, of London Views, and the' Immense 
portrait collection are cbmplqmentqdbyother . 
groups, of : objects acquired mainly in the 

nineteenth century itohelp’ a^ti sts,, The myster- 
iously ,! named ’ itatqfbry “Authorities: for. 
Artlstef, fifr exapipia, conrists of fifteen largte’ 
boxes 'Of mainly costume prints .so that a Vic- 
.torian .painter couldi ensure ‘ ; that; His or hfer 
pamtingoflhisto^ 

oT ^umul&tion has been to mak$ the,.edllep>- . 

” : ?e.andq£a’c(^pfe 


detailed account of the cataloguing process 
which will be invaluable for those usenA 
know precisely what they want to see. Inp» 
tice, however, most users do not come wL 
defined objectives and may easily misfef 
of interest. Someone working on the Fitri" 
Revolution, for example, may not realtaih, 
the Lady Charlotte Schreiber colledM 
fans, presented in 1891, contains a sopot 
group of fans of Revolutionary scenes. TV 
Department is not the obvious place to loon* 
architectural drawings, although there w 
happen to be a marvellous working sintyh 
Wren for the dome of St Paul’s. ThesaluW 
adopted by Antony Griffiths and Reg®* 
Williams has been to make the second m 
the Guide into an alphabetical topic in<w 
encompass special collections, subject gw 
benefnetors, particular strengths oftlw 
tion and any potentially useful inronwu* ! 

The Topic Index is unexpectedly 
to fend and can hardly fail to lure _ 
print room into new discoveries. The 
have an excellent eye for human nai 
refreshing candour about the 
nature of the collection. Something 
vour is captured by pick! ngoutatran 
of the topics: under C, for examplei , 
Colour Printing, which draw toget^ . 
the widely scattered material to ^ 
ment; Conservation, which 
growth of professional care from the p 
"the Keeper himself did Whatever 
sary”; Captain Cook, which delate 
mental holdings from tbeMU. . ^ 
voyages; Costume, and Crice, Ffwe 
the collector of the>ohMes o ^ 
topography. The wholly 
to have ended up in a portfolio en , il ^ 
“Arts and Sciences” which contains, 
other treasures;.. 


vMiy* uyneiiivin 

3 programmes of Royal En ^ n ^ r "o&^ 
by Her Majesty's servants at W|nd*o 
1853 and 1861;‘a puzzle plM > WSSKr 
Birth of Harlequin* 1770), asa 
Needles -by E. Dpve, 1848). *" 
splitting by W. Baldwin, and ») 
for Lewis W. Douglas, printed;#*; 8 •• i ' i 
• Arizona, copper. 


To celebrate the pubiicuUog^^M 
Department has put on 
Z qfthe Prints and, Drawing ^ ^ w 

May 25 ), which broadly ^ oW f r 

dex. It has been selected by W 

... . ..... nn 


v i'^ - ' a sensitive regard fdr.the 
: V • theicoliection. v., 
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The dream of Russian Modernism 


N orbert Lynton 

CAMILLA GRAY 

mRuMl ® 0 Experiment In Art 1863-1922 
«4pp with 21 colour and 339 black-and-white 
illustrations. Thames and Hudson. Paperback, 
14.95. 

0500202079 

SEUMO. KHAN-MAGOMEDOV 
Rodchenko: The complete work 

Edited by VieriQuilici 

XHpp, with 77 colour and 488 black-and-white 
lustrations. Thames and Hudson. £40. 

050009176 5 

Meluandr Vesnin and Russian Constructivism 
220 pp, with colour and black-and-white 
illustrations. Lund Humphries. £39. 

085331 5108 
DAVID ELLIOTT 

Nw Worlds: Russian art and Society 1900- 
1937 

I 60 pp, with 323 illustrations. Thames and 
Hudson. £12. 95. 

050001397 7 

The late Camilla Gray’s The Great Experi- 
ment: Russian Art 1863-1922 was first pub- 
lished in 1962. The Paris- fixated view of mod- 
em art history was under attack. Expression- 
ism, Italian Futurism, Dada, the Bauhaus were 
ill hot news, but Russian Modernism was still 
remote, screened by the language barrier and 
Soviet vetoes. Gray had had access to picture 
stores and archives that no foreigner has pene- 
tiated since, benefiting perhaps from a Soviet 
urge to appear amenable after the offence of 
Hungary. She brought back a great deal of- 
information. At the back of her book were 
biographical summaries of her protagonists, a 
! bibliography of Russian and Western publica- 
tions and a selection of artists' texts in transla- 
tion. 

Thames and Hudson subsequently repub- 
' Mied it in paperback under the amended title 
The Russian Experiment in Art 1863-1922. 
Gray's reluctance at any point to consider what 
laybehind the labels and the quotations helped 
lo make her book more an - adventure story 
than a study. And her decision to end at 1922, 
■hen some of the leading Russian artists emi- 
, grated to the West, seemed to suggest that she 
!ud no first-hand knowledge of the more inac* 

■ Kaible work - with all its new developments - 
in Moscow after that date. A better ter- 
minus might have been 1925, when the Soviet 
'Mays at the Paris Exposition des Arts D 6 - 
; wadfs made such a strong impression amid 


the chic. Better still to have gone on further. 

In the late 1960s, together with Gray and 
others, l went to Moscow to persuade the 
Ministry of Culture to collaborate on what we 
intended to be the great eye-opening demon- 
stration of Russia’s brilliant contribution to 
modem art and design. The show that resulted 
- Art in Revolution at the Hayward Gallery in 
1971 - came close to being that, in spite of the 
Russians, who, though helpful on some points, 
were adamantly negative and - it seemed - 
uninterested on others. (When their shipment 
arrived, it excluded much of what they had 
promised.) Yet it was clear even then that 
these works were the subject of institutionally 
supported research in the Soviet Union, if not 
matter for public exhibition there. 

Since then, key pieces of Russian Modernist 
art have been allowed to come to the West on 
exhibition. Western scholars are still refused 
access to works and documents but Russian 
research has proceeded steadily, surfacing 
occasionally in learned journals and guarded 
terms. Books have been published, not in Rus- 
sia but usually in East Germany and Hungary. 
Gradually they appear in English editions. 
Over the years we have had books on Lissitzky , 
Malevich and Rodchenko. Selim O, Khan- 
Magomedov’s massive survey of Soviet 
architecture of the 1920s, published in Vienna 
and West Berlin, awaits translation, as does a 
book on Tatlin, published in Hungary. West- 
ern scholars such as John Bowlt, Andrei 
Nakov, John Milner, Angelica Rudenstine and 
Christina Lodder have worked diligently at ex- 
tracting information through gaps in the 
system. 

In Russia in the early twentieth century, in- 
terest in Western innovations in art was fol- 
lowed by an avid turning to native resources, 
even before war and internal strife isolated the 
country. The Revolution brought into the 
national leadership an avant-garde that saw 
political and social change echoing its own 
position, and was eager to supply the new Rus- 
sia with a theory and practice of artistic produc- 
tion, hinted at in Mara but not spelt out by 
anyone in applicable detail. Lunacharsky, who 
had written that socialism’s great task would be 
to “rebuild the edifice of culture”, was a re- 
markably liberal Commissar of Enlighten- 
ment, and members of the avant-garde were 
ready to rebuild with optimism and gusto. Re- 
jecting capitalism's definition of art as self- 
expression and its use of art as prestigious 
property and amusing decoration, they would 
develop an art capable of celebrating a convi- 


vial, collective society and also of serving daily 
needs. 

Dr Khan-Magomedov's Rodchenko: The 
complete work and his Aleksandr Vesnin and 
Russian Constructivism are mainly concerned 
with the many debates and the relatively few 
realized works through which two outstanding 
individuals pursued these ambitions. Both 
were artists and much else besides. Rod- 
chenko, son of an urban peasant, was trained 
in art. gained the interest of Tatlin and Male- 
vich, and went on to be one of the founders of 
Constructivism as well as a sculptor, photo- 
montagist (a brilliant set of images for 
Mayakovsky's love poem "About That’’), 
typographer and lay-out artist, furniture and 
interior designer, photographer, museum 
organizer and teacher. He is already quite well 
known in the West thanks to articles (including 
an early one by Camilla Gray), the Hungarian 
book, the exhibition and catalogue produced 
in 1979 by the Oxford Museum of Modem Art, 
and Christina Lodder’s Russian Constructiv- 
ism. Khan-Magomedov adds much but also 
leaves much untouched. 

His Rodchenko: The complete work is an 
authoritative book, making thorough use of 
archival materiol. He gives almost all his atten- 
tion to Rodchenko's place in the discussions 
and groupings that make up so much of Rus- 
sian art history of the period: when equipment 
and materials are at a premium one can always 
give one's time to arguing. Some of Khan- 
Magomedov's detail is new and he incorpo- 
rates much hitherto unpublished documenta- 
tion. Unlike Western scholars, he distinguishes 
repeatedly, if not altogether clearly, between 
the theorists of Constructivism, ever ready to 
tell artists to change their ways, and the aims of 
the artists themselves. More specifically, he 
insists that Rodchenko, however often he may 
have spoken of the demise of art and of the 
need to shake off aesthetic values, remained 
essentially an artist, guided by artistic feeling 
even when engaged in the most utilitarian 
tasks. He confirms our impression of Rod- 
chenko as a clever, restless young man, more 
eager to innovate than to develop or deepen, 
and thus perhaps not all that firmly attached to 
art in the first place. But when the theorists 
denounced all art as bourgeois and wanted 
artists to become factory workers, Rodchenko 
claimed special status for artist-engineers such 
as himself: "we are different . , . we know how 
to see". Follow the theorists closely, he said, 
and you fall “into the trap of (he aesthetics of 
asceticism and philistinism”. Yet he shaved his 


head. The Rodchenko of this book is a more 
thoughtful and even busier man than we knew 
him to be - he appears to have set up the Soviet 
sections in the 1925 Paris exhibition single- 
handed, and to have produced most of what 
they contained. One cannot help feeling, 
however, that Khan-Magomedov's insistence 
that he was always an artist at heart could well 
be a way of rescuing him from the oubliette 
into which Soviet 1930s orthodoxy threw any- 
one who could be charged with ex- 
perimentalism. 

Aleksandr Vesnin is relatively new to us, 
although he has appeared in Western writings 
as the painter who worked alongside Rod- 
chenko, Lyubov Popova, Varvara Stepanova 
and others and taught with Popova in the State 
Workshops. In histories of architecture he is 
presented os the youngest of the three Vesnin 
brothers who designed buildings, and some- 
times actually built them, before and after the 
Revolution. Khan-Magomedov shows him to 
have been the creative spirit in the Vesnin 
office as well as one of the most influential and 
sympathetic figures of the L920s. During 1921— 
23 he was the famous theatre director Tairov's 
chief designer. The set he invented for Tairov’s 
production of the 77ie Man Who Was Thursday 
was hailed in Russia as Constructivism's mas- 
terpiece and exhibited in Paris and Berlin in 
the spring of 1923, some months before Ches- 
terton’s crazy ''nightmare'* had its stage pre- 
miere in Moscow. Partly through that triumph, 
Vesnin emerged as the leader of a Constructiv- 
ist faction in architecture, the Union of Con- 
temporary Architecture (OS A). OS A was as 
keenly opposed to the Rationalists of the Asso- 
ciation of New Architects (ASNOVA) as to 
the neo-classicists, dominant before the Re- 
volution and triumphant again under Stalin. 
The Vesnins' best projects date from 1923, 
their competition designs for the Palace of 
Labour and for the Moscow offices of Lening- 
radskaya Piavda. These manifest a transparent 
stmeture, displaying or at least suggesting in- 
ternal functions. Their only ornamentation ore 
masts and swags of antennae nnd the visual and 
aural address systems with which they hoped to 
challenge the cross-bearing cupolas and the 
bells all around them, proposing an imperson- 
al, collectivist rhetoric not unlike that of Rus- 
sian churches. When Stalin called for a rhetoric 
of might and pomp, Vesnin made his schemes 
more grandiose and Indicated in them plenty of 
spaces for heroic statuary, but his career de- 
clined. 

Both Rodchenko and Alefcsandr Vesnin 
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sound a note of urgent defensiveness that char- 
acterizes Soviet accounts of Russian Modern- 
ism. In spite of mention of groups, debates and 
movements, their heroes are shown in isola- 
tion, as figures at ones outstandingly important 
but also modest, men of the people. Though 
they may demonstrate the Modernists' need to 
examine the bases of their work, they must also 
be cleared of all possible taints of formalism. 
This means excluding any sign of Western in- 
fluence: they must be shown to be at least equal 
to Western heroes of the time, and praise from 
the West is quoted gratefully. Supportive 
quotations from Russian commentators, then 
and since, are paraded as though to spread any 
blame that might still or again attach to the 
author’s effort and interest. Individual works 
are not analysed, nor appraised except by 
means of quotations. There is little or no refer- 
ence to the many illustrations that form a mute 
accompaniment to the texts. Nor have the En- 
glish publishers done everything that they 
might have to make these books easy to use. 
Rodchenko presumably comes from the Italian 
edition. Vesnin, we are told, is a translation 
from the French edition. Both texts are thus 
double translations, and there arc many quaint 
and meaningless sentences in them, as well as 
self-evident mistranslations: “the stage's porti- 
co” for “proscenium arch", "staircase" for 
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Rodchenko and Varvara Stepanova in 1923. The photograph is reproduced from Selim O. Khan-Magomedov’s 
Rodchenko: The complete work, which is reviewed on this page. 

American scholar, has worked her way 
through it, noting mistakes in texts and cap- 
tions, including of course those revealed by 
subsequent research. It was, she says, “a gigan- 
tic task". The result is disastrous, taxidermy 
rather than rejuvenation. We are given, un- 
changed, Gray’s text, captions and notes. Her 
artists’ statements and biographical summaries 
have been dropped as well as her eccentric 
bibliography, and in their place, following her 
few original notes, we have more than three 
hundred notes by Dr Burleigh- Motley, some of 
them referring us to other publications but 
many of them offering significant amendments 
to Gray’s information. There are 256 new cap- 
tions, correcting Gray’s dates and sometimes 
even her titles. To benefit from all this one has 
to keep three fingers in separate places in the 


“ladder”, “block” for “crate" or “container”. 

In Vesnin “facade" is repeatedly used for 
“elevation". Transliteration in the stylishly 
produced Lund Humphries volume is eccen- 
tric. Transliteration from the Russian can be 
done in several ways: recently they have been 
standardized and related to the ear and eye of 
the reader; names already well known are 
usually given in their accepted form. Lund 
Humphries and their translator use French 
transliteration throughout, calling for strange 
accents and consonants that must lead an En- 
glish reader into mispronunciation. Even a 
French reader might be puzzled by “Benue": in 
Rodchenko we meet him as our old friend Be- 
nois. 

Camilla Gray's book has now been reissued 
in a new form. Marian Burleigh-Motley, an 

Portable experiments 


buck of the book as one read? tb- 
C.niy Icxl cannot support (he effon J?* 
anti oddities remain unchanged 
Ollier than Gray, thereisnogenerd^ 
of Russian Modernism. David 
Worlds is an attempt to supply .ui 
suffers from the limiutiom 
He provides a, hrilling Cook's, £5 S 
tic landscape; one admires hhSfifc 
economy yet one is left feeling shon-ehuM 
as lie speeds past ideas, events and obimv! 
into the awesome desert of the eaili lffl 
However, the many illustrations, a gi^ 
her of them unfamiliar, provides paialWia 
to Elliott’s words without his urgent pact ft* 
of them is particularly thought-provokion 
full-page illustration of a photograph byM 
chenko of Lily Brik, wife of Osip the pU 
ent critic and animateur, mistress for 
years of Mayakovsky, whose “About Haf 
records his longing for her. There she stank, 
arms akimbo, in a hat and shoes but shit 
naked beneath a see-through dress. Itishudb 
know whether to read this as represnta^ 
bourgeois decadence or new-age candour ud 
a modernized symbol of Truth. 

Disappointingly, none of the books taste 
on what makes Russian Modernism wc® 
pelling and so important even today -fo 
essential Russian-ness of the dream timtt 
these amazing people to stare with suchpa 
sion into the sun of progress and into ik 
moonlit landscapes of their old and udtc 
past, their unique ability to be at oncesymto 
ists and hard-nosed realists, their deep iovoht 
ment in inherited and current ideologies, lb 
Russian authors should remain silent onto 
subject of Bogdanov’s pervasive Influeateui 
in some areas direct leadership, is undent®} 
able, since Lenin denounced him with si 
exceptional ferociousness. 
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Russian Samizdat Art : Essays by 
JohnE. Bowlt, Szymon Bojko, Rimma and 
Valery Geriovin 

208pp. New York: Willis Locker & Owens. 
$19.55 (paperback, $9.95). 
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Russian Samizdat Art grew out of a travelling 
exhibition of unofficial Soviet art organized by 
Rimma and Valery Geriovin, The Gerlovins, 
who are themselves Russian dmigrd artists, 
offer a personal view of their art and that of 
their peers, most of whom are from Moscow, 
many now living in New York. 

The editors of Samizdat Art (the Gerlovins 
should rightfully be considered co-editors) 
have attempted to place the contemporary 
work in a historical continuum With the original 


Russian avant-garde, despite the near total In- 
terruption during the Stalin era. Since paint- 
ings and sculpture require wall space and a 
public forum and, unlike a manuscript, cannot 
be carried away in a pocket, many unofficial 
Soviet artists, in search of an audience and 
influenced in part by conceptual art seen in 
Western art journals in the 1970s, turned to the 
portable format of books or small multiple ob- 
jects. The Gerlovins call this art "samizdat", or 
“self-published’*, though it was seldom politic- 
al in content. Most of the overtly political 
works reproduced in Russian Samizdat Art 
were made in emigration. John Bowlt provides 
a good overview of the book as an avant-garde 
art form from 1910 through the 1920s. The 
Polish art historian Szymon Bojko covers the 
Russian tfmigrd artistic presence in Europe, 
starting with Kandinsky and the Ballets Russes 
and ending just before the Second World War. 
(Unfortunately, Mr Bojko's text does not seem 
to have been copy edited and it is extremely 
garbled in places.) 



This is inevitably a partisan account o|i 
subject on which there are few alleraak 
sources: because of Soviet conditions, taut 
sider could not possibly write a history rife 
period. Yet the dmigrd art scene is so 
with skloki i skandaly - the feuds, fallings* 
and squabbles familiar to students of Re& 
history - that any artist’s account nwlW*j 
ated with caution. What is clear, though,^ 
Russian experimental art is by no means 
The best of it, such as the pop-con«j® 
works of Ilya Kabakov and the satires of Va 
rich Bakhchanyon, is sophisticated, p#* 
and witty. The Gerlovins’ narrative & *“ | 
quixotic, perceptive asides on the si™®* 
and differences between the art and art wo- 
of the United States and Soviet 
although, at times, one requires insider 
ledge and a Soviet education in order j 
between the lines. Unfortunately, Jim* 1 ! ^ 
works illustrated include texts w* 1 ®. 
translated, nnd much will be lost on 
who do not have Russian. 
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Gothic and Renaissance Art in Nuremberg 
1300-1550 is the catalogue of an exhibition 
held at the Metropolitan Museum in New York 
in the summer of 1986, and later last year, in a 
dightly different form, at the Germanisches 
Naiionalmuseum in Nuremberg. It contains 
kg long essays on various aspects of the city's 
history, followed- by long catalogue entries 
' giving an up-to-date account of the works dis- 
cussed. Introductory essays on the history and 
architecture of the Imperial city are followed 
by essays on its sculpture, brass work, panel 
painting, stained glass, printmaking, armour 
sad the development of Renaissance portrait 
medals in Germany. The catalogue is clearly 
the most formidable account of Nuremberg art 
and culture in this period. * 

By miring paintings, drawings, prints and 
sculpture with the decorative arts, the organ iz- 
en of (he exhibition were able to illustrate 
' various aspects not only of the art but also of 
the cultural life of the city. This was especially 
so in the case of decorative arts. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
Nuremberg was renowned for its crafts; it was 
famous, for example, for its astronomical in- 
struments and for its arms manufacturers. It 
was also an important centre for printmaking 
, and for book production; there Hartman 
Schedel published his Liber chronkarum 
(1493), the “Nuremberg chronicle" which is 
the most richly illustrated printed book of the 
late Middle Ages. 

The outstandingly high calibre of Nurem- 
berg craftsmanship is reflected by the 
"Schltlsselfelder Ship", made by an anony- 
■ nous silversmith before 1503, and conceived 
, «a table ornament. Sailors climb up and down 
the rigging; on it are no less than seventy-five 
figures, This silver carrack, when used as a 
drinking "vessel", would contain more than 
two litres of wine. Although it is exceptional in 
Us size and complexity, its artistic quality is 
characteristic of Nuremberg workmanship. 

.. In the second half of the fifteenth century, 
Nur emberg had a flourishing economy: paint- 
• ; crsand sculptors competed for patronage qnd 


expanded their workshops to meet the new 
demand. From the 1460s onward, the masters 
of the most important workshops gradually be- 
came entrepreneurs at the head of large 
businesses. While keeping an overall control 
on commissions they also began to sub-con- 
tract certain tasks. DUrer, for example, did not 
himself have a large workshop, but when com- 
missioned to make the Heller Altarpiece he 
first employed a joiner, then someone to prime 
his panels, and to be responsible for gilding. 
The patron had specified that Dttrer himself 
should paint the central panel of the altarpiece; 
this indeed he did, but only this, leaving the 
wings to his assistants though assuming respon- 
sibility for the whole project. 

It is clear from this book that some contem- 
porary artists were incomprehensibly un- 
affected by DQrer's art; as for example the 
sculptor Veit Stoss, a close contemporary, and 
Jakob Eisner who provided splendid manu- 
script illuminations for Anton Kress between 
1507 and 1513. DQrer, however, influenced 
many craftsmen; he was, after all, first trained 
in his father's workshop as a goldsmith. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to see him designing 
table fountains and drinking cups. More sur- 
prising perhaps are his projects for saddles, for 
stained-glass windows or for sculpture; he even 
designed a chandelier made of antlers in the 
form of a dragon. His main influence, how- 
ever, was through his prints, which made him 
famous throughout Europe; he was also one of 
the few western artists to influence Byzantine 
iconography. 

DQrer's theoretical writings were aimed at 
making practical information widely available; 
the artist hoped, as he wrote in the Under- 
weysung der Messiutg, that his work might 
“benefit not only the painters but also gold- 
smiths, sculptors, stonemasons, carpenters 
and all those who have to rely on measure- 
ment". The treatises he wrote were widely 
used, mainly as pattern books, by painters and 
by craftsmen who were looking for models for 
the proportions of the the human body, but 
also for designs of globes or sundials. The close 
connection between artists and artisans is 
probably one of the reasons for the high quality 
of the work produced in Nuremberg in the 
sixteenth century, at a moment when tradition- 
al medieval values were changing in a more and 
more aggressively mercantile society. DQrer’s 
influence also had a bearing on the technolo- 
gical developments of the sixteenth century, 
which in turn became an important and neces- 
sary premise of the scientific revolution. All 
this is brought out through the interesting 
cross-section of the artist's work which is illus- 
trated and discussed in the catalogue. 
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Faking It: Art and tbepolitics of forgery 
154pp. Brighton: Harvester. £12.95. 
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Fakera make out dreaitis come true and peddle 
ouf realized desires. Anyone d$n commission a 
fake by (a) being very rich and requiring (b) 
some artefact orother. If he announces (a) Wd 
specifies (b) he will soon hear news 6f a cache 
of spectacular (b)sor of a uniquely fine (b) in a 

inysforlous private collection which a friendly 

dealer might just be able *o get his hands oni If 
Jie is atndng the first to demand this' particular 
artefact he will get a rieal one. Once he< is 
afopng a. number ^ of Seekere 'greater than thb 
iwmbCr jaLthe objects ih question h^ wU! be. 

: !^Pl4»ti^ilion^^o ? 

. to crave fCcy etiri^.geu. the. yaqMecgerbii'. 

" : ; B?yq«d these pi^chcal^ifatidbitbpfiol^ 

’ rakes Qpens.Qut to embrace large questions oit; 
psychblpgyfiaestbetics, cultural socidiody and* 
philosophy; 


only exist if there Is a “real Jhing”, the fake 
provides an excellent focus for discussion of 
those ever-confusing issues of authenticity and 
originality, which themselves can create fakes 
out of perfectly honest works of the past (what 
for example is an “authentic" fresco by Giulio 
Romano . who seems to have acted more like a 
present-day film director than a brush-.in-liand 
painter?), . . •. 

'3(ich crucial issues (in "an invitation to ques- 
tion die entire basis of our assumptions about 
; the value and status of a work 0f art, and its 
, place in society”) are what the reckless blurb of 
[. Faking It promises us the bopk will tackle, fci 
the fight of such claims tWs^obkmijst itself be 
considered a-fakf, mbfe go since'what 
, : masquerades as kn brigihal text leahs all too 
■ h eavi -ly ontopiouslyflupM aMthoriti&s such as 
Aristotle- and .Bernard ; Levln; and what mas-‘ 
: querades argument seems like thinly dis- 
■ . guised background notes for the script of an 
-•educational [ television. Series. 

.. 'Tan tTavHmnJ I. Utility. ^ _ . .. 


Chatterton, Wise etc) is surer 

with the visual arts, where Us ^faring. this new edition of Rubens: Selected 
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JUL HBS.HELD 
jtobem; Selected drawings 
Oxford: Phaidon. £50. 
0714824^67 


have been dropped and sixty-three further 
drawings added (including two text illustra- 
tions from the first edition): these are discussed 
in fifty new catalogue entries, making a total of 
242 drawings and 222 distinct catalogue en- 
tries. The comparative illustrations number 
seventeen. 

The two volumes of 1959 have become one, 
and that tightly crammed. The first plates are 
on the verso of the last page qf the catalogue 
and even on the verso of the title page a list of 
exhibitions is squeezed beside the publishing 
data. But it is the plates that suffer most from 
this compression. Of the catalogued drawings 

, ^ , in the first edition, 154were allotted individual 

L ca ^ y ‘ UhddrinaHy and stylistically, pages, and of the twenty-six half-page p^tes 

r- nunhin ; w * t * 1 foe tricky problems of connbU- sixteen were paired most appropriately. Only 

riTf. • ' - nv. mute held three drawings. In the new 

k AM he remarks: 

F contained 179 Rubens drawh 

fi. •>» nuiv diK£iM»»< i- .i— ■ „ ■ j „jj| 

ague, and an ,addi- 

the present volume 


o,-.-. sutiivn ui aHmea 

first published in 1959, Julius S. Held 

M fc Dd lltt,e reason to change my [40,000 word] 
tkv.. < ^ assay, save for some necessary correc- 


wiui me visual .m is, — - . ugM 

variably second-hand. The eontint* 
to newspaper journalism and the st 
the untalented rogue Tom Keating a* . 
figure in the history of art forgery 
very superficial 

Had Mr ^ '^able analysing Rubens 

and artistic chapters he could technically. fonrHnnaitv ■»uiicf!naitv 

than to cite themany pictures 
poems of "Ossian”. A nice 
have been Ingres’ “Dream of Ossi_ . £ 
in response to Napoleon’s 
Macpheraon’s forgeries the artist ■ jw ^ 

of his most daring <x)mporitioM. f .^ 

based on a. fake, yet ofle wWch i . 


one page held three drawings 
edition, only forty-seven-monochrome plates 
have a full page to themselves, there are 
179 RU ^ M dl ?T forty-six pages of paired prints, twenty-five 
r. elghiaTlLst renmH ° nd 1 “ r d ’ oagbs with three plates apiece and three pages 

. .. . , _ 

questions in that: it was largely P^ (n ^ ; V . . The comparative mat- of the chronological sequence adopted for the 

tants and in that Ingres* with W ^^T° r > ha s been reduced, from a total of catalogue entries in the new edition, 

was re working the 1813 ■ ? < Plate 217 (Cat, 219) is identified as “Nymph 

word hlust surely have reached | ;? 'JjTonunately, neitHer edition is entirely and Satyr" in the Kupferstichkabineu, Berllrt- 

poems were not what they had ^ numbering of reproductions or Dehlem, without mention that juxiaposwl wi 

Since it contains many of foe , m0y 1 PI a. . 1 - fmpment in the MuSee 


■ * 


wqere, we tcarn that his subject is “English” 
; i^nd.ihdeed his handling of^hc wefi-wotntopjes 
' Horary forgery (Macphersbh, 


W my calcnlatlCMi, til© it is the much larger fragment n the 
® k^^J^i- re ? rod hced 183, ; drawingg eata- 1 CftndS, Chantifiy. Plates 5L 52, 57, 150, 152, 
' diBtiiict' entries, with text 200 and 220 are printed in mirror image. 




“This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed, a. R Maxweii- 

Hyslop's translation of the Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology by Pjerre Grimal, originally published in French in 
1951 , is a work at once authoritative and tompiete. Anyone 
who has ever lost his way In the complex; genealogies of the 
Greek gods and heroes will value the terfy genealogical 
tables; scholars ?wil) appreciate the Superbly d^tiailed 
references to the ancient sourcesipr each entry, as well as 
the helpful (add modernized) table of sources^' in which care 
has been taken to list the editions which are most easily 
accessible for English readers (especially!, arid relevantly, the 
Loeb Classical Library), and there ii'a full index. . . . The 
black-and-white illustrations are copious and pertinent. 

My sampljng.of the entries and references found an 
impressive standard of accuracy^ the generQUS cross- 
referencing given makes browsing an alrnost rnandatory 
pleasure, and jt will indeed be ajearned reader who does not 
find something he did not previously kn6w;ori almost 
every page. ■ : -i. ! : .- 

For a long tfrne there has been a need.to replace the useful 
but very outdated Classical Dictionary df.L^nnpriere. For 
factual and historical matters ,thi$ wa^doVityears ago by the 
Oxford C/assfcafD/ci/ona^and. ^ of 

Pierre Grimal ’ s dictionary offya^stcai Mumology, 

Lempriere can finally be reledat6d»t%^ipelf ^ eserved for 


books which hav£ honourably diitliv'eatheir usefulness/ 1 

! -J/H. C. Leach TLS 8lh August 1986 
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Anthropology 

IngoMi Tlra The Appropriation of Nature : Essays on 
human ecology and social relations (Themes In Social 
Anthropology series) 

Manchester UP. 287pp. 127.50. 0 7/90 1862 5. I9/3J87. 
Uvt-Slrauss, Claude, translated by Roy Willis 
Anthropology and Myth: Lectures 1951-1982 
Oxford: Blackwell. 222pp. £25. 0 631 14474 9. 26/3/87. 

Architecture 

Benton, Tim The Villas of Lo Corbusier 1920-1930 
Yak UP. 224pp., tiho. £25/535. 0 300 03780 5. 26/3/87. 
Guinness, Desmond, and Denis Donoghue Ascendancy 
Ireland: Papers read at a Clark Library Seminar 
28 September 1985 

Lot Angeles: William Andrews Clark Memorial Library. 
34pp., Ulus. S7. 

JencJu, Charles Le Corbusier and the Tragic View of 
Architecture (1st pub. 1973) 

Penguin. !98pp.. Ulus. £7.95/CanSI9.9S ( paperback ). 

0 14 010072 5. 26/3/87. 


Banafoiuc, Pascal The Impressionists; Portraits and 
confidences 

Weidenfetd and Nicokon ( Qmeva: Skim. J9Ipp.. Ulus. 
£30. 0 297 79043 9. 12/3/87. 

Godamer, Hans- Georg, translated by Nicholas Walker, 
edited by Robert Benusconf The Relevance of the 
Beautiful and Other Essays 
Cambridge UP. 191pp. £25/539.50 (hardcover}, 
£7.95/510.95 (paperback). 0 521 24178 2 (he), 

0 521 33953 7 (pb). 26/3/87. 

LeNormnnd'Ronuiln, Antoinette, etal. Sculpture; The 
adventure of modern sculpture in the 1 9th and 20th 
centuries 

Weidenfetd and Nicokon / Geneva: Skim. 307pp., Ulus. 

£50. 0 297 79046 3. 12/3/87. 

Simpson, Colin The Partnership; The secret 
association of Bernard Beretuon and Joseph Duvecn 
Bodky Head. 323pp. £15. 0 370 36S85 X. 

Sullivan, Edward J. Catalogue of Spanish Paintings 
Raleigh: Worth Carolina Museum of Art. 114pp., Ulus. 
£12.70 (paperback). 0 88259 952 6. 26/12/86. 

WDton, Andrew Turner in his Time 

Thames and Hudson. 256pp., Ulus. £25. 0 500 09178 1. 
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Koerner, E. F. Konrad, and Maln^i TaJIma, editors 
Noam Chomsky: A personal bibliography, 1951-1986 
(Amsterdam Studies in the Theory and History of 
Linguistic Science, 5) 

Amsterdam: Benjamins. 217pp. S28/H/1.70. 90272 1000 4. 

Biography, including letters and 
diaries 

Addis, Faith Down to Earth 

Deutsch. 202pp. £8.95. 0 233 98046 6. 9/4/87. 

Callaghan, James Time and Change 
Collins. 584pp. £15.95. 0 00 216515 5. 13/4/87. 

Croslond, Susan Looking Out, Looking In: Profiles of 
others and myself 

Weidenfetd and Ntcolson. 152pp. £10.95. 0 297 78989 J. 
26/3/87. 

Devanny, Jean, edited by Carole Ferrler Point of 
Departure; The autobiography of Jean Devanny 
St Luck: Queensland UP. 332pp. £25. 0 7022 1979 7. 
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Foley, Charles Commando Extraordinary 
Poole: Amu and Armour Press. 251pp. £10.95. 

085368 8249.23/3/87. 

Grant, Joy Stella Benson: A biography 
Macmillan. 339pp. £16.95. 0 33339317 1. 16/4/81. 
Haggard, H. Rider, Introduction by Ronald Blythe A 
Farmer's Year, being his commonplace book for 1898 
(The Cresset Library; 1st pub. 1899) 

Century Hutchinson. 489pp. £6.95 (paperback). 
0091708419. 9/4/87. 

Howson, Gerald, preface by Anthony Powell It Takes a 
Thief: The life and times of Jonathan Wild (The 
Cresset Library; 1st pub. 1970) 

Century Hutchinson. 340pp. £6.95 (paperback). 

0 09 170861 3. 9/4/87. 

Johnston, Charles M. E. C. Drury: Agrarian idealist 
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Toronto UP. 299pp. £19.25/532. 080203432 2. 9/3/81. 
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Paso from tho past: "MMi, 1862, Cante-Pata*” drawn by Jaw CocWau (right) 



Je£ * n Cocteau described himself as the most 
invisible of poets while being the most 
visible of men. Peter Ackroyd reviews the 
first volume of the great polymath’s diaries 
m The Times Books Page on Thursday 

fe iheTbrus , . • ' ':-*v 

Pndlp Howard (left) on words, 

I ffPuaSW. : Bernard Levin on the way we live now, 

Frances Gibb on the law, John Clare on 
r w 1? Irving Wardle on the theatre, 

^ jjtF ^ Johnson in Parliament, 

. Pa^ RotopoB on th^cinema, Shbiiit '■ • 
W#'~ ¥■: SVsW' P° 0,e on travel, the humour of 

mmm r - ■* Mel Caiman and Barry Pantoni . , S 
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Montgomery, John, editor Kcrouac at the "Wild 
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Murphy, Antola E. Richard Candllon: Entrepreneur 
and economist 

Oxford: Clarendon. 336pp. 1 25. 0 19 828535 3. 12/3/87. 
O'Connor, Garry, editor Olivier: In celebration 
Hodder and Stoughton. 236pp. £12.95. 0 340 40668 2. 
16/4/87. 

Platt, Charles Dream Makers: Science fiction and 

fantasy writers at work: Profiles 

Xanadu. 280pp. £9.95. 0 947761 14 4. 16/4/87. 

Robbuon, Jeffrey Minus Millionaires, or, How lo 
Blow a Fortune 

Unwin Hyman. 294pp. £11.95. 0 04 380026 2. 9/4/81. 
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Troyat, Henri, translated by Michael Henry Helm 
Chekhov 

Macmillan. 364pp. £14.95. 0 333 44141 9. 23/4/87. 

Wayne, Jane EDcn Robert Taylor 
Robson. 349pp. £10.95. 0 86051 433 1. 23/4/87. 
Weinfraub, Stanley Victoria: Biography ora queen 
Unwin Hyman/ New York: Dutton. 700pp. £17.50. 

004 923084 0. 9/4/87. 

Whistler, Laurence The Initials in the Heart: A 
celebration of love (1st pub. 1964) 

Weidenfcld and Nkokan. 264pp. £6.95 (paperback). 

0297 79020 X. 2/4/87. 

Business 

Hall, John, and Graham Hankhnon Reducing Industrial 
Oil Coals (Executive Reports Beries) 

Aldershot: Gower. 118pp. £45. 0291 39740 9. 26/3/87. 
Jackson, Michael C., and Paul Keyi, editors New 
Directions in Management Science 
Aldershot: Cower. 166pp. £18.50. 0 5 66 05094 3. 26/3/87. 
Jones, Noragh, and Peter Jordan Staff Management in 
Library and Information Work, 2nd edition 
Aldershot: Gower. 315pp. £22.50. 0 566 03563 4. 26/3/87. 

McGregor, Douglas The Human Side of Enterprise 
(Penguin Business Library; 1st pub. in US I960) 
Penguin. 246pp. U.95/Aus$14.95 (paperback). 

014 009124 6.26/3/87. 
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Library) 
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Pacd, Pietro Odysseus Polutropos: Inleitextual 
readings in the "Odyssey" and the "Iliad" (Studies in 
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Ithaca, NY: Cornell UP. 262pp. 527.45 . 0 8014 1888 7. 
2/3/87. 
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Erikson, Robert, and Rune Aberg Welfare in 
“wuttan: A survey of living conditions in Sweden 

• l?oo'19al 

Oxford: Clarendon. 297pp. £29.50. 0 19 828516 7. 26/2/87. 
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MacmUlm. 348pp. £35. 0 333 41741 0 . 2/4/87. 
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Macmillan. 549pp. £40. 0 333 36741 3. 2/4/87. 

Klipp, Mente Gilbert The Sovereign Entrepreneur: 

Oil policies in advanced and less developed capitalist 
countries • 

Cornell OP. 244pp. 530.25. 0 8014 1997 2. 

, iO/3/87. . 

Wdnknedit* Alfred Innovation Patterns in Crisis and 
Prosperity: Schumpeter’s long cycle reconsidered 
Macmillan. 235pp. £29.50. 0 333 40745 8. 2/4/87. 
Umbert,Rkbar d D., Ralph B. Ginsberg and Sarah J. 
Moore TJib Transformation of an Indian Labor 

***■ * i 72 m 1 » 

Alafa, translated by David Marey Miragephnd 

Miracles: The crises;dr global Fordism 

Vvso. 226pp. t24X .(Hardcover), £8, 95 (paperback) • - 
i0 8609J If 2 7 (he), 0 860918653 (pb). 3/^^- / 

• Mkble, Jonathan Wage? In tha BudAess Cycle: An • 

- empirical andmethodofogfcal hiialVgis 

Pinteri 194pp. £18J0i 0 86(87 686 5. 26/3/87. 
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Baum, Vicki, Introduction by H. J 
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Strangers: New stories from Quebec (PenndnStai 
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Penguin. 203pp. £3.95/56.95 (paperback). 0 limit 
26/3/87. 

Dick, Leslie Without Falling 

Serpent's Tall, 27 Montpelier Grove, London NW1. 
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Hodder and Stoughton. 410pp. £10.95. 0340 OhM 
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Symons, Julian The Narrowing Circle (Qas&U* 
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Sleep Unbound Ifr 
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Hyanu, Edward Dionysus: 
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